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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides th 
public and interested agencies ¢ 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includa 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by, th 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions 
the Department. Information is inv 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become 4 
party and treaties of general inter 
national interest. 


Publications of the Department, @ 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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TOWARD A WORLD MARITIME ORGANIZATION 


Part I. Developments From 1897-1946 


ARTICLE BY EULA MCDONALD 


Government officials and private individuals 
concerned with ocean shipping and ocean travel 
are keenly interested in the preparations for the 
international conference scheduled to meet in 
February 1948 to establish an Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization. An even 
half-century of developments in this field has led 
to the creation of this new organization that will 
provide machinery for multinational cooperation 
in merchant shipping. 

Among the problems that have demanded inter- 
national discussions have been: (1) the rendering 
of assistance to vessels in distress; (2) salvage of 
shipwrecked cargoes; (3) determination of legal 
responsibility and civil jurisdiction in collisions; 
(4) settlement of disputes between states on mari- 
time matters; (5) standardization of tonnage 
measurements, rules of the road, and code signals; 
(6) deciding upon the right of inland states to 
possess merchant fleets; (7) treatment of foreign 
vessels in ports and harbors; and (8) wartime 
international coordination and allocation of ton- 
nage for troop transport and for shipment of war 
supplies. 

This article deals primarily with the program 
and structure of the significant bilateral and mul- 
tilateral organizations created to deal with inter- 
national shipping problems; in addition, however, 
to these organization aspects, it presents a consoli- 
dated treatment of one problem of outstanding 
importance which has been dealt with by interna- 
tional conferences and has resulted in the adoption 
of international conventions, namely, the promo- 
tion of human safety at sea. This topic, which 
has a universal, humanitarian appeal and which 
has been the object of international attention for 
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over 50 years, is closely integrated with the pro- 
gram to be considered at the February conference, 
and will also be the subject of a special diplomatic 
conference to be held in London in April 1948. 

The agreements adopted and discussions held at 
the various marine conferences, and the several 
maritime organizations themselves—some of which 
operated for a time and then vanished or were 
absorbed, others being but transitory outgrowths 
of the exigencies of war—all served a highly useful 
purpose. It has now become clear, however, that 
a partial attack on the complexities of maritime 
activity cannot solve the difficult and pressing 
problems emerging in present-day global ship- 
ping. To those who have studied the subject the 
necessity for a greater degree of continuity than 
was possible under previous arrangements has be- 
come increasingly apparent, and the solution ap- 
pears to be the permanent international maritime 
organization for the creation of which the confer- 
ence in February has been summoned. 


International Maritime Committee 


Among the earliest of the international organi- 
zations established to deal with maritime matters 
was the International Maritime Committee, un- 
official in character, which was formally created 
in 1897. Nineteen conferences of this interna- 
tional committee, all concerned with legal phases 
of merchant shipping, were held from 1897 to 1937, 
inclusive. Among the subjects dealt with were 
collisions at sea, salvage and assistance at sea, 
limitations of shipowners’ liability, maritime 
mortgages and liens on ships, immunity of state- 
owned ships, and exemption clauses in bills of 
lading. 
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This committee assisted in the work of several 
diplomatic conferences, including the Third In- 
ternational Conference on Maritime Law, held at 
Brussels, at which were signed the conventions of 
September 23, 1910, for the unification of certain 
rules of law with respect to assistance and salvage 
at sea, and for the unification of certain rules re- 
lating to collisions at sea.’ . The first of these is 
still in force with respect to the United States and 
other countries. The second, which the United 
States did not ratify, is also in force with respect 
to many governments. : 

The committee also assisted in the drafting of 
the convention for the safety of life at sea, signed 
at London on January 20, 1914. At its 1937 meet- 
ing, which was held at Paris, the committee 
adopted draft conventions for consideration by 
the interested governments relating to penal and 
civil jurisdiction in matters of collision and the 
attachment of vessels.? It was contemplated that 
these 1937 draft conventions would be submitted 
to a diplomatic conference, but they have been 
held in abeyance awaiting a suitable opportunity 
for their presentation.* 


Allied Maritime Transport Council, 1917-1919 


The Allies in the years 1914 to 1917 fully recog- 
nized the importance of shipping as a vital factor 
in waging war, but agreements for emergency 
allocations of tonnage prior to 1917, according to 


*Treaty Series 576, 37 Stat. 1658; Treaty Information 
Bulletin, No. 21 of June 1931 (Department of State pub- 
lication 213), p. 22. See also Bulletin No. 24 of the 
Comité Maritime International, April 1911, p. ix. ° 

? League of Nations Secretariat, Handbook of Interna- 
tional Organizations (Geneva, 1938), p. 246. 

*It is not believed that the valuable work which has 
been done by the International Maritime Committee on an 
unofficial basis will be carried on by the proposed Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization. It 
seems probable, rather, that satisfactory arrangements 
for cooperation will be made by which the proposed organi- 
zation will recommend to its member governments the 
adoption of various proposals of the International Mari- 
time Committee. 

‘Foreign Relations of the United States, 1917, sup- 
plement 2, vol. I, pp. 334 ff. and 413-415. In August 
1918 Japan was invited to participate in the deliberations 
of the group (ibid., 1918, supplement 1, vol. I, p. 526). 

* Ibid., 1917, supplement 2, vol. I, p. 422. 

* Ibid., 1918, supplement 1, vol. I, p. 512. 








‘Sir Arthur Salter in his Allied Shipping Contro, 


An Eaperiment in International Adminis 
proved to be “piecemeal and incomplete”. Thy 
Inter-Allied Shipping Committee, appointed jp 
January 1917 by an Allied naval conference aj 
London, also failed to solve the wartime shippi 
needs of Great Britain, France, and Italy. 

In April, when the United States entered the 
war, the problems of shipping increased immegg. 


urably as a consequence of the necessity of trang. 


porting American troops across the Atlantic and 
maintaining the life line of imports to the Euro. 
pean Allies. An American war mission t 
England and France, headed by Colonel Edwan 
M. House and including Bainbridge Colby, a mem. 
ber of the United States Shipping Board, arrived 
in London early in November. Several of its 
members met with the British War Cabinet, and 
agreement was reached upon principles for eo 
ordinating the allocation of available tonnage. 

A memorandum outlining these principles was 
submitted, in Paris, to the subcommittee on im- 
portations and maritime transport of the Inter. 
Allied Conference held from November 29 to De 
cember 3, 1917. The Paris conference voted, 
through the subcommittee, to establish a standing 
committee which, consisting primarily of repre 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, and France, should collect information for 
the purpose of maintaining at all times a broad 
survey not only of the general material needs of 
the various nations, but also of available shipping 
facilities. The subcommittee also authorized the 
appropriate representatives of the four countries 
constituting the new committee to take steps to 
secure the necessary exchange of information and 
coordination of policy and effort, and to establish 
a permanent office and staff for the purpose.’ The 
new committee received the name of Allied Mari- 
time Transport Council. 

In order to facilitate the work of the council, 
which met infrequently, a headquarters body 
known as the Allied Maritime Transport Executive 
was created. Broadly, the function of the exect 
tive was to correlate data continuously on the 
tonnage requirements of the Allied powers.’ 

The council and its executive were successful it 
fulfilling their basic mission of analyzing in al 
illuminating way the tonnage resources and mate 
rial requirements of the Allies and of recommend 
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ing the most practical and most productive 
allocation of available vessels. The transocean 
and coastal shipment of troops, food, and equip- 
ment was materially aided and expedited by the 
council’s activities. 


With the signing of the Armistice the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council and the Allied Mari- 


time Transport Executive ceased to play important 
roles in the control of shipping. Other organi- 
zations and other methods began gradually to be 
utilized in meeting the postwar seagoing transport 
problems. The council ceased to function on April 
7, 1919, when it became a part of the Supreme 
Economic Council. The executive, with changed 
duties and changed personnel, continued in exist- 
ence until February 7, 1920. 


League of Nations Organization for Communi- 
cations and Transit, 1921-1946 

In article 23 (e) of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations (part I of the Treaty of Versailles) the 
signatories agreed that they would “make pro- 
vision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munications and of transit”, bearing in mind “the 
special necessities of the regions devastated during 
the war of 1914-1918”. Part XII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, entitled “Ports, Waterways and Rail- 
ways”, provides (1) in article 338 that the régime 
for European inland waterways established by 
article 332-337 “shall be superseded by one to be 
laid down in a General Convention . ap- 
proved by the League of Nations”, and (2) in 
article 379 that Germany shall “adhere to any 
General Conventions regarding the international 
régime of transit, waterways, ports or railways 
which may be concluded with the ap- 
proval of the League of Nations”. 

The Assembly of the League on December 9, 
1920, resolved to call a conference to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty.’ The conference met in 
Barcelona in March and April 1921 and drew up a 
humber of conventions including those contem- 
Plated in part XII of the Treaty of Versailles.* 
The conference also formulated a set of rules for 
the organization of general conferences on com- 
munications and transit and of an advisory and 
technical committee. These rules were revised by 
the Third General Conference on Communications 
and Transit, in the summer of 1927, in the form of 
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a Statute for the Organization for Communica- 
tions and Transit and Rules of Procedure for the 
General Conferences.’ Finally a new statute, giv- 
ing the Organization greater autonomy within the 
League, was approved by the Council of the League 
of Nations on January 29, 1938.° Under this 
statute the work of the Organization was to be 
carried out by (1) a committee for communications 
and transit, of an advisory and technical character; 
(2) permanent or temporary special committees; 
(3) a permanent secretariat provided by the Secre- 
tary General of the League; and (4) general con- 
ferences and other meetings. 

The Committee for Communications and Tran- 
sit provided for by the 1938 statute was the suc- 
cessor of the Advisory and Technical Committee 
for Communications and Transit created under 
the earlier organic provisions. This committee 
was in one respect a subsidiary of the Communi- 
cations and Transit Organization, in that it car- 
ried out the Organization’s work; in another re- 
spect it was independent of the Organization in 
that its composition was determined by the As- 
sembly of the League." It was empowered to 
study and propose measures for insuring freedom 
of communications and transit; collect from the 
states which had taken part in the conferences 
information regarding the signing and ratifica- 
tion of conventions adopted by the conferences, 
as well as the accessions to such conventions; con- 
sider questions of conciliation and inquiry, fall- 
ing within its competence, in disputes between 
states; and exchange information concerning com- 
munications and transit with appropriate tech- 


"League of Nations, Oficial Journal, Special Supple- 
ment, January 1921, p. 14. 

*The Treaty of Versailles and After; Annotations of 
the Text of the Treaty (Conference Series 92, Department 
of State publication 2724), p. 689. 

* League of Nations, Third General Conference on Com- 
munications and Transit, Geneva, August 23rd to Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1927 (4 volumes, Geneva, 1927), IV, 60. Although 
not mentioned in the title of these rules, an advisory and 
technical committee is provided for in them. 

*” League of Nations, Oficial Journal, January 1938, pp. 
218-226. 

“ Articles 3 and 4 of the 1988 statute. Under article 
4, the Assembly was to elect the states whose nationals 
were to form the Committee for Communications and 
Transit. 
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nical ministries of the states members of the or- 
ganization and with certain other international 
bodies. It was also to prepare an annual report 
on the activities of the Organization for Com- 
munications and Transit and to forward the re- 
port to the members of the organization and to 
the council and the Assembly of the League, to- 
gether with an indication of the program of the 
organization for the following year.” 

This committee and its predecessor, the Ad- 
visory and Technical Committee, carried out their 
purposes during the 1920’s and the fateful 1930's 
until the outbreak of war. It met for the last 
time in June 1939, after which its work was car- 
ried on as far as possible by the League Secre- 
tariat." 

The statute made provision, as stated above, for 
special committees in addition to the foregoing 
general committee. Of these special committees, 
one group consisted of seven subcommittees of the 
general committee, which were specifically named 
in the statute. They were to deal with air navi- 
gation, electric power, transport by rail, inland 
navigation, maritime ports and navigation, road 
traffic, and law. The members of these perma- 
nent subcommittees and also their chairmen were 
to be selected by the parent committee. In ad- 
dition to the seven subcommittees mentioned, the 
committee was empowered to ask individual ex- 
perts or temporary committees to undertake stud- 
ies or submit information coming within the scope 
of the Organization.“ These permanent and tem- 
porary subcommittees or special committees con- 
ducted studies and prepared drafts for considera- 
tion on the subjects which were assigned them. A 
draft set of international regulations for the ton- 


*Article 7 of the statute. 

* League of Nations, Report on the Work of the League 
During the War (Geneva, 1945), pp. 44-45. 

* Articles 10 and 11 of the statute. 

* Report on the Work of the League, p. 47. 

* League of Nations, Secretariat, Information Section, 
Essential Facts About the League of Nations (Geneva, 
1988), p. 235. 

*™ Report on the Work of the League, pp. 54 ff. 

* United Nations, Resolutions Adopted by the General 
Assembly . . . 10 January to 14 February 1946 (London, 
1946), pp. 35-36. 

* League of Nations, Board of Liquidation, First In- 
terim Report (Geneva, 1946), pp. 3, 4, 14, 17, and 18. 

* Articles 17, 19, and 20 of the 1938 Statute. 


nage measurement of ships was, for example, one 
of the concrete productions of a special commit- 
tee appointed to study this problem.”* 

As envisaged by the statute, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League provided a permanent secre- 
tariat for the organization. This permanent sec- 
retariat took the form of the Communications and 
Transit Section of the League Secretariat.* The 
Communications and Transit Section not only 
was active in the interbellum period but also 
continued to be active in assembling and pub- 
lishing information during World War II." 

The functions of the League Secretariat, includ- 
ing the responsibilities pertaining to communica- 
tions and transit, were formally turned over by 
the League to the United Nations in 1946 in ac 
cordance with (1) the resolution adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly on February 12, 
1946, and (2) the resolution adopted on the 
closing day of the last session of the Assembly of 
the League, held at Geneva from April 8 to 18, 
1946.° 

The three above-mentioned branches of the Or- 
ganization for Communications and Transit—(1) 


the committee, (2) the subcommittees and special |‘ 


committees, and (3) the permanent secretariat— 
were in some respects built around the fourth or 
keystone branch: the general conferences. These 
conferences were charged with the conclusion or 
revision of international conventions concerned 
with communications and transit matters. They 
could be called at any time by the Council of the 
League and could also meet at the request of at 
least half of the members of the organization. The 
delegations of the members of the organization 
could take part in all the general conferences “as 
of right”. The statute also provided that delega- 
tions of such other governments as might be in 
vited by the Council of the League could partici- 
pate in all or part of the proceedings of a par- 
ticular general conference. Individuals selected 
by the Committee for Communications and Transit 
could participate in an advisory capacity.” 

Four General Conferences on Communications 
and Transit were held, as follows: the Barcelons 
conference of 1921, referred to above; the second, 


at Geneva in 1923; the third, also at Geneva, it }j 


1927, which is likewise mentioned above; and the 
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me | fourth, at Geneva, in 1931. Regarding these 
it- | meetings, one observer noted in 1931 that the com- 
munications conference, after the labor conference, 
n- | was the most important of those which sat regu- 
larly in direct connection with the League. 

Among the accomplishments of the Organiza- 


1942-45, the board sought not only to obtain the 
fullest possible utilization of the available ship- 
ping but also to increase the available supply, in 
order to achieve the speedy and successful trans- 
portation of goods from raw-material sources to 


ec- | aa. ’ industrial centers and from the latter to the fight- 
nd | tion for Communications and Transit may be men- = ing fronts in the form of war sted 

‘he | tioned its adoption at Barcelona of a declaration The board was able to exploit a vast pool of ves- 
aly | recognizing the right of states having no seacoast § = sels, All American and British ships except cer- 
Iso | to possess a merchant fleet; the preparation at tain coastal vessels were under requisition to their 
ib. | Geneva in 1923 of a convention on the interna- 


respective Governments. Moreover, the majority 
of ships under the flags of other United Nations, 
also under requisition by their governments, had 
been chartered for the duration of the European 
war to the British Ministry of War Transport or 
the War Shipping Administration or had been 
made available in some other way for utilization 
by one or the other of these bodies.* 

The board continued in existence after the ter- 
mination of active hostilities, and still maintains 
at least a pro forma existence, although in 1944 
agreement was reached for the subsequent coordi- 
nation of Allied shipping arrangements by a 
multilateral body, known as the United Maritime 


tional regime of maritime ports, which established 
id. | the principle of the equality of treatment of vessels 
in maritime ports, irrespective of flag; and the 
by preparation of draft international regulations and 
uniform methods covering the tonnage measure- 
ments of ships.” The Organization also assisted 
12, in the settlement of disputes concerning communi- 
cations and transit matters, a function not paral- 
leled in the case of any other technical organ of 
18, the League. 

The residual responsibilities of the Organiza- 
tio for Communications and Transit have been 
channeled into the United Nations. The activities 


Or- 
-(1) 


cial of the appropriate organs of the United Nations Authority. 

at— | in this field are outlined on subsequent pages. 

h or United Maritime Authority, 1945-1946 
me. Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, 1942 


' Representatives of eight Allied countries which 
On January 26, 1942, the White House an- 


n or ; alles had agreed to coordinate their available shipping 
med {"0unced the creation of the Combined Shipping in the interests of the war effort met at London 
‘hey Adjustment Board by President Roosevelt and ¢,.,, July 19 to August 5, 1944. Their purpose 
the | Prime Minister Churchill, “to adjust and concert was to discuss the best methods for insuring the 
yf at | Zone harmonious policy the work of the British = ontinued availability of the tonnage resources 
The | Ministry of War Transport and the shipping au- 


of the various nations in the light of the changed 


ition } thorities of the United States Government”. By conditions anticipated during the latter phases of 
5 “ag | 10 Executive Order of February 7, 1942 (no. 9054) »  thewar. The countries represented were Belgium, 
lega- | tesident Roosevelt established a War Shipping Canada, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 


Administration in the Executive Office of the 


the United Kingdom, and the United States. Rep- 
President, which comprised the American section gare: 


ofthe board. Although this bilateral board was 
created primarily to coordinate the work of the 
shipping authorities of the two countries, it was 
agreed that its members would confer with rep- 
lesentatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, China, and such others of the United 
Nations as it might be necessary to consult in order 


™ American Delegations to International Conferences 
. Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1982 (Department of 
State publication 425, Conference Series 13), p. 18. The 
United States was represented at the third and fourth of 
the general conferences. 
™ Hesential Facts About the League of Nations (1989 
edition), p. 247. For text of convention, see League of 
Nations Treaty Series, vol. 58, p. 285. 


. 3 fae y * BuLLeTiIn of Jan. 31, 1 . 88. 
cond, 'o provide for the most effective utilization of the a tea wr py 81, on te 87-88, and Jan. 16, 1948, 
7a, 2 }ioint shipping resources of the United Nations.” p. 69. 


Metin 


During its period of most active operation, in 
lanuary 25, 1948 





* Butetin of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 357. 
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resentatives of Denmark and of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation also participated in 
the session, the Danish delegate being present in 
the capacity of an observer.” 

In order to bring about the necessary adjust- 
ments in the already existing arrangements, the 
conference drew up, and signed on August 5, an 
agreement on principles having reference to the 
continuance of co-ordinated control of merchant 
shipping.” In paragraph 1 of the agreement the 
contracting governments declared that they ac- 
cepted as a common responsibility the provision of 
shipping for not only the military tasks but also 
for all other tasks necessary for the completion of 
the war in Europe and the Far East, and for the 
transport of supplies to “the liberated areas as well 
as... the United Nations generally and territo- 
ries under their authority.” Under the terms of 
paragraph 7(a) of the agreement, a central au- 
thority to exercise control was to come into opera- 
tion upon the general suspension of hostilities 
with Germany. A planning committee was to be- 
gin work in London as soon as possible after the 
signing of the agreement, for the purpose of work- 
ing out, on a basis satisfactory to the contracting 
governments, the details of the machinery required 
to enable the new agency to begin to discharge its 
functions. Paragraph 14 of the annex to the agree- 
ment made the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom responsible, in consulta- 
tion with the other contracting governments, for 
determining the date of the coming into operation 
of the central authority in accordance with para- 
graph 7(a) of the agreement. 

Provision was made for the implementation of 
the principles laid down in the agreement by the 
establishment of a United Maritime Council and 
a United Maritime Executive Board, together con- 
stituting the central authority (which became 
known as the United Maritime Authority). The 
annex to the agreement provided that each con- 
tracting government should be represented on the 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 13, 1944, p. 157. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, pp. 358-361. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 359, and Dec. 3, 1944, p. 655. 

* ButteTin of Feb. 3, 1946, p. 171, and Mar. 24, 1946, 
pp. 487-488. This meeting was also considered to be a 
session of the full Council of the United Maritime Au- 
thority, as all the member governments were represented. 
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council, which would meet when deemed necegs 
and at least twice a year. 

The annex provided further that the executj 
board should be established with branches ; 
Washington and London under the chairmanshj 
respectively, of the War Shipping Administratic 
and the Ministry of War Transport, and that 
should exercise through its branches the executi 
functions of the central authority. Under p 
graph 9 of the agreement, the authority wor 
remain in operation for a period not extendiy 
beyond six months after the general suspension 9 
hostilities in Europe or the Far East, whicher 
might be later. 

The United Maritime Authority came int 
operation, pursuant to the terms of the agreement, 
upon the suspension of hostilities in the Atlant 
theater. Since many of the prior agreements for 
coordinated allocation of tonnage lapsed with th 
termination of hostilities in Europe, a chaotic co- 
dition in transportation might have arisen betwea 
the end of hostilities with Germany and the victor 
over Japan in the Pacific. The United Maritim 
Authority was successful in avoiding such a cond 
tion and in continuing the orderly and efficient 
utilization of ship tonnage in the common effort 
During the period of its operation its membership 
was increased from eight to eighteen governments 
and it finally controlled more than 90 percent of 
merchant-ship tonnage under Allied and some net- 
tral registries, regulating the routes, cargoes, sail 
ings, and freight and charter rates of these ships 

The final meeting of the United Maritime Exem- 
tive Board was held in London from February! 
to 11, 19462° It included official delegates of 
France and Denmark as well as eight addition 
countries which had become associated with th 
organization since the signing of the agreement 
August 5, 1944; namely, Australia, Brazil, Chile, 
India, New Zealand, the Union of South Afric 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia. The delegates consit- 
ered plans which they felt should be made, 
view of the imminent termination of the controlled 
shipping pools of 17 million tons, to take care 0 
various national shipping programs and to insult 
as smooth a transition as possible from wartime 
to peacetime operation of shipping. The mo 
pressing point at issue was the question of prompt 
and efficient ocean transportation of Unrra and 
other relief and rehabilitation cargoes to thei 
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destinations. The board decided unanimously 
that further coordination was necessary until nor- 
mal international shipping could be resumed. 
The result was a recommendation that govern- 
ments represented on the United Maritime Au- 
thority should enter into a new but temporary 
agreement under which there would be established 
(1) a voluntary pool of shipping for the trans- 
portation of relief and rehabilitation cargoes, and 
(2) a consultative council to serve as a forum for 
the discussion of the shipping problems which 
might arise prior to the return to normal peace- 
time shipping activities. 

The United Maritime Authority was terminated 
on March 2, 1946, in accordance with its decision 
to set September 2, 1945, as the date on which “the 
general suspension of hostilities” took place, such 
date beginning the last six months of its control 
over world merchant shipping.” 


United Maritime Consultative Council 
and the United Nations 


Prior to the termination of the United Maritime 


Authority and its recommendation for the estab-. 


lishment of an interim consultative council to suc- 
ceed it, the United Nations had already come into 
being and had begun to consider plans for promot- 
ing international maritime cooperation. Since the 
actions of the United Nations in this field in the 
year 1946 not only occurred simultaneously with 
the setting up and operation of the recommended 
consultative council, but also bore in part directly 
upon it, the two sets of parallel developments are 
treated together, in chronological sequence, in this 
section. 

The Charter of the United Nations, signed at 
San Francisco June 26, 1945, provided, among 
other things, for the promotion of conditions of 
economic progress and development (article 55), 
and to that end it made provision for an Economic 
and Social Council and “such subsidiary organs as 
may be found necessary” (article 7). The Pre- 
paratory Commission which met at London in De- 
cember 1945 to bring the United Nations into full 
operation suggested the establishment of a tem- 
porary or nuclear Transport and Communications 
Commission to review “the general field of inter- 
national transport and communications in order to 
advise the Council on any machinery which it will 
be necessary to establish either as part of the 
United Nations or as a new specialized agency.” * 
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February 1946 


As stated above, the Council of the United Mari- 
time Authority met in London from February 4 
to 11, 1946, and decided to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a temporary successor agency. Five 
days later, on February 16, 1946, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, also meeting 
at London, adopted a resolution creating a Tem- 
porary Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, as recommended by the Preparatory Com- 
mission in December 1945. The Economic and 
Social Council, in its resolution, expressed the 
opinion that establishment of formal relationships 
with existing intergovernmental agencies in the 
field of transport and communications would be 
premature, but it took into account the need for 
some form of preliminary contact with such or- 
ganizations. It also recognized the need for ad- 
vice on the practical problems involved and on the 
adequacy of the international structure in those 
fields. The functions of the Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission were de- 
limited to implementing these understandings.” 
By further action of the council on February 18, 
1946, the initial membership of the Temporary 
Commission was determined. 


March 1946 


On March 2 the United Maritime Authority ex- 
pired, and on March 3 the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council came provisionally into being. 
Part “A” of the relevant agreement provided that 
all the nations which had made a regular contri- 
bution of tonnage to the common tasks under the 
United Maritime Authority should continue to 
provide shipping on a voluntary basis for the im- 
perative needs of Unrra and the liberated areas. 
Part “B” of the agreement provided for the estab- 
lishment of the United Maritime Consultative 
Council as a forum for the exchange of informa- 
tion and the discussion of mutual problems with 
the hope that the knowledge thus gained of the 
methods by which other governments met current 
shipping problems would be valuable to the in- 
dividual governments in forming their own 
policies. The agreement also provided for a Ship- 


*° BuLLeTINn of Dec. 16, 1945, pp. 965-966. 
* U.N. press release B-7, Apr. 26, 1946. 
# U.N. doc. E/42, May 20, 1946, p. 38. 








ping Coordinating and Review Committee to con- 
sider and review Unrra’s shipping requirements, 
and a Contributory Nations Committee, which was 
assigned the task of actually meeting the ocean- 
transportation requirements of Unrra and of 
the liberated areas in an orderly and effective man- 
ner by adjusting ship space and cargoes.™ 


May 1946 


The newly created Temporary Transport and 
Communications Commission met in New York 
in May and made its first report to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations on May 
25, 1946. In connection with a general survey of 
intergovernmental organization in the field of 
transport and communications, the report pointed 
out that aside from the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council, which was temporary in char- 
acter, the only standing intergovernmental bodies 
in the shipping field were the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau and the International Commission 
for the Maintenance of the Lighthouse at Cape 
Spartel. The commission believed that in view of 
the lack of an over-all international organization 
in the field of shipping, an intergovernmental 
bedy should be set up to deal with technical matters 
in that field. The report outlined the general re- 
sponsibilities which such a body should have.* 

The commission also engaged in considerable 
discussion concerning the desirability of establish- 
ing a permanent Transport and Communications 
Commission of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. It was argued that such a 
commission could serve as a conciliatory body when 
disputes arose and would be in a position to in- 
dicate to the council when new agencies or agree- 
ments were needed. The temporary commission 
finally agreed unanimously to recommend the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Transport and Com- 
munications Commission which should not act as 
an intermediary between the council and spe- 
cialized agencies, but should serve in an advisory 
capacity, particularly with respect to coordina- 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1946, pp. 488-489. 

“U.N. doc. B/42, May 20, 1946 (report submitted May 
25), pp. 5-18. 

* Tbid., pp. 7, 8, and 9. 

* BuLLETIN of July 14, 1946, pp. 64-65. 
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tion of specialized agencies. It was made clear in 
the report that specialized agencies were to report 
directly to the council and that the permanent com- 
mission would in no sense be “over” them.” 


June 1946 


Following the receipt of the above-mentioned 
report dated May 25, 1946, a committee of the 
Economic and Social Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations to seek the 
views of the United Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil on the proposal for the establishment of an 
organization in this field. Accordingly, the 
Secretary-General, on June 13, 1946, sent a tele- 
gram to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Netherlands recounting the resolution of the Tem- 
porary Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion and stating that the message was sent for the 
preliminary information of the United Maritime 
Consultative Council, to enable it to consider put- 
ting the question on its agenda. 

The United Maritime Consultative Council duly 
convened for its first session at Amsterdam on 
June 18, 1946. Although the various delegations 
made significant reports on the shipping policies 
of their governments, the most important item 
on the agenda was the possible establishment of 
an intergovernmental body which would provide 
the means for a permanent forum on shipping, 
Before the meeting had taken action on the tele- 
gram of June 13 from the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, it received a further telegram 
from that official, dated June 21, in which it was 
stated that the Economic and Social Council had 
on that day adopted the recommendation of the 
temporary commission for the establishment of a 
permanent transport and communications com- 
mission, 

The June 21 resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council provided that the temporary com- 
mission should continue to function until the per- 
manent body was set up, during which period 
the temporary body was to assume the functions 
prescribed for the permanent commission, The 
resolution also provided that the new commission 
should examine fully the question of the estab- 
lishment of a world-wide intergovernmental or- 
ganization in the shipping field to deal with tech- 
nical matters. The duties of the permanent Trans- 
port and Communications Commission included 
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the responsibility of advising the Economic and 
Social Council in general matters concerning 
transport and communications; of receiving spe- 
cial delegations of authority from the Council on 
certain questions, particularly those for which no 
specialized agency exists; and of dealing with 
specific problems with respect to specialized 
agencies, on the request of the Council.* 

On June 23, 1946, the Chairman of the first ses- 
sion of the United Maritime Consultative Coun- 
cil informed the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations by telegram, in response to his cable of 
June 21, that the question of a world-wide ship- 
ping organization was already included in the 
agenda of the meeting and that the United Mari- 
time Consultative Council had discussed the ques- 
tion with the result that a resolution had been 
adopted to the effect that (1) the council took 
note of the view generally expressed that an in- 
tergovernmental body was likely to be required, 
and (2) the council would appoint a committee 
to consider in greater detail the possible con- 
stitution, scope, and procedure of such a body. 
The chairman added that the committee was to 
report its findings to the second session of the 
United Maritime Consultative Council, which 
would be convened prior to October 31, 1946, to 
consider the report and to make recommendations 
to the member governments.** 


September 1946 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 26, 1946, that pursuant to the wishes ex- 
pressed by the member nations of the United 
Maritime Consultative Council at their June 
meeting it had invited those nations to the second 
and final session of the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council at Washington from October 24 
to 30, 1946. In addition to the consideration of 
the working committee’s report and the resultant 
recommendations, the United Maritime Consul- 
tative Council had on its agenda the preparation 
of a reply to the United Nations concerning its 
request for the views of the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council on the establishment of an inter- 





"U.N. doc. E/58/Rev. 2, July 1, 1946, pp. 2-4. 
*U.N. doc. E/CN. 2/4, Jan. 10, 1947, pp. 4-7. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 6, 1946, p. 631. 
“Butterin of Dee. 15, 1946, pp. 1092-1098. 
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governmental maritime organization; a review of 
the working of the machinery set up by the 
former United Maritime Executive Board for the 
orderly transportation of certain cargoes after the 
termination of the United Maritime Authority; 
and a review of the progress made in the restora- 
tion of normal processes of international merchant 
shipping.” 
October 1946 

The United Maritime Consultative Council met 
at Washington according to schedule for its final 
session and agreed to recommend to its 18 member 
governments the establishment through the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations of a permanent 
shipping organization. It also agreed, as a tem- 
porary measure pending the creation of the per- 
manent body, on the desirability of forming a 
further interim body designed particularly to 
handle such problems as might arise during the 
period of transition to the permanent organiza- 
tion. The interim body was denominated a Pro- 
visional Maritime Consultative Council.“ The 
four recommendations adopted on October 30, 
1946, provided that— 


“(1) an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consult- 
ative Organization should be established as a 
specialized agency of the United Nations, as set 
forth in the draft convention for an Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization an- 
nexed hereto; 

“(2) each Member Government take appropri- 
ate action in requesting the Economic and Social 
Council to convene a conference of all interested 
governments for the purpose of adopting a con- 
stitution for an Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization as set forth in the an- 
nexed draft convention; 

“(3) in view of the fact that the United Mari- 
time Consultative Council will cease to exist on Oc- 
tober 31, 1946, a Provisional Maritime Consulta- 
tive Council should be set up forthwith in accord- 
ance with the annexed Agreement for the estab- 
lishment of a Provisional Maritime Consultative 
Council; 

“(4) government members of the United Mari- 
time Consultative Council should accept as soon 
as possible the Agreement for a Provisional Mari- 


(Continued on page 115) 
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The Stake of the Businessman in the European Recovery Program 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL ' 


Secretary of State 


During the past week I have appeared before 
Congressional committees of the Senate and the 
House to discuss the European Recovery Program 
recently recommended by the President. Other 
officials of the Executive branch are now testify- 
ing before the same committees as to the details 
of the program. It has been widely publicized 
and discussed. Its purpose and principal fea- 
tures are now well known. Therefore, I am re- 
luctant to add another statement to the mass of 
material on the subject. But this issue is of such 
great national importance that I feel justified in 
referring tonight to some aspects that may be of 
especial interest to the leaders in business. 

Businessmen quite naturally are concerned about 
the possible effects on their own position—about 
how this program will affect the supply of raw 
materials, prices, sales, profits, and the conditions 
of doing business. Measures affecting the national 
economic interest in the long run will influence 
the private affairs of all of us. In considering the 
effect of this particular measure upon our indi- 
vidual or collective lives and fortunes, it seems 
logical first to appraise the present position of the 
United States in world affairs. 

In order to put current events in proper perspec- 
tive, it is necessary to go back at least to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers at Moscow last spring. 
We met there, as you know, to consider peace 
treaties for Germany and Austria. That effort to 
reach agreement failed utterly because the Soviet 
Union insisted upon conditions which the three 
western powers could not in good conscience ac- 
cept. The reasons for the Soviet attitude have 
now become clearer and were well defined at the 
recent London conference, where resort to similar 
obstructive tactics and propaganda appeals led 
again to failure. 

Our experience at Moscow was productive in 


* Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Jan. 15, 1948, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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one sense at least. It necessitated a complete re- 
appraisement of the situation in Europe which was 
steadily deteriorating, and brought us to the im- 
portant conclusion that we faced the choice of quit- 
ting Europe altogether or of completing the task 
of European recovery. We had no intention of 
quitting. 

Once the basic decision was taken, the United 
States put into effect certain measures susceptible 
of immediate application. These concerned Ger- 
many, where we have major responsibilities as an 
occupying power. It was apparent that there was 
no immediate prospect of a German peace treaty 
nor any likelihood that the Soviet Union would 
cooperate in establishing a balanced economy for 
all of Germany as provided in the Potsdam agree- 
ment. Therefore, we had to take what steps we 
could to enable the Germans to pull their own 


' weight in Europe and at an early date to terminate 


reliance upon Britain and the United States for 
the essentials of existence now lacking in western 
Germany. 

The British and American zones were then being 
integrated economically in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. This process was accelerated. In 
addition, the two Governments decided upon an 
appreciable increase in the level of industry. This 
is a rather technical matter which is not readily 
understood. It should be remembered that the 
Potsdam agreement called for the economic inte- 
gration of all four zones of Germany. To enable 
Germany to be self-supporting, a stipulated por- 
tion of the German industrial capacity, factories, 
machinery, etc., was to be retained in Germany. 
Industrial capacity in excess of this requirement 
was to be destroyed or distributed among the Al- 
lied nations as reparations. 

But the refusal of the Soviets to cooperate m 
establishing a unified economy for Germany i 
validated the level of industry and reparation cal- 
culations made at Potsdam. It soon became ap- 
parent that the plants and equipment originally 
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selected for retention in the western zones could 
not—with that area sealed off from the Soviet 
zone—produce enough to support the increased 
population of the bizonal area. This left the 

ple in the bizonal area heavily dependent on 
Britain and the United States, especially for food- 
stuffs. The only feasible solution was to increase 
the industrial capacity to be retained in western 
Germany at the expense of reparations. This was 
done. 

Incidentally, these measures which we have un- 
dertaken together with the British for the revival 
of economic life in our two zones have all been 
on the basis of a continuing invitation to the other 
occupying powers to join us in these necessary and 
constructive steps. 

Such measures as these, which we could under- 
take singlehandedly or in cooperation with other 
governments, yielded some results. But they 
did not get to the heart of the problem—which 
was the general economic recovery of western 
Europe—which, after a promising start, had 
plainly begun to falter. It became unmistakably 
clear that if Europe was to recover, rather than 
suffer a perhaps fatal relapse, vigorous action 
would be required. The United States was the 
only nation in the position of economic power and 
leadership to take the initiative in the matter. 
The alternatives to such action were so repugnant 
that for our own self-interest, if for no other 
reason, we could make only one choice. 

These then were the considerations that led to 
the suggestion of last June 5. It was stated that 
a continuation of the procedure of intermittent 
relief measures was no longer possible. It was 
also stated that recovery must depend primarily 
on their own exertions. The suggestion was made 
that if they would take the initiative and unite in 
developing a sound and workable cooperative pro- 
gram to restore their economic system to a self- 
supporting status, we should do whatever we were 
able to do, consistent with our own capacities and 
needs, 

The response was instantaneous. In the coun- 
tries where freedom of opinion and action still 
prevailed, the idea quickly caught hold and served 
as a strong stimulus to morale as well as a spur to 
action in a material way. It focused attention on 
the necessity of treating economic recovery as a 
continental and cooperative matter, rather than a 
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problem confined to the narrow purview of each 
nation. 

The response of the Soviet Union and the states 
under its domination was revealing. Their reac- 
tion was immediate, sharp, and defensive. Our 
proposal to Europe contained no geographical or 
ideological qualifications of any kind. Any gov- 
ernment sincerely desirous of entering into a com- 
bined effort to promote the rehabilitation of 
Europe was free to participate. It was made clear, 
however, that we would not aid—in fact, we would 
vigorously oppose—any nation or group which 
sought to delay or impede recovery. 

This was the suggestion: the nations of Europe 
were left to their own choice—so far as they were 
free to do so. Sixteen countries, led by Britain 
and France, rallied together at Paris to work out 
a joint program to which each pledged itself to 
contribute what it could. The Soviet Union, 
though invited to serve as a co-sponsor of the con- 
ference, spurned this invitation and refused to 
participate. Moreover, the Soviet Government 
evidently directed the eastern European countries 
subject to its influence or control to refrain from 
attending, even after some of these had indicated 
a desire to participate and one had actually ac- 
cepted. Subsequently, a high Soviet official, a 
member of the ruling Politburo, made a public 
statement that it would be the policy of his Gov- 
ernment to oppose and attempt to defeat the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program by every possible means. 
That statement has been confirmed by the actions 
of the Communist parties in several European 
countries, notably France and Italy. 

The 16 western nations set up the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation and proceeded 
to draft a program for achieving recovery to a self- 
sustaining basis in a four-year period. Far from 
interfering with the sovereign rights of the coun- 
tries involved, as hostile propagandists have al- 
leged, the United States refrained throughout the 
summer from any suggestion or advice to the 
European representatives at Paris, despite the fact 
that repeated and urgent appeals for such counsel 
were made. We were determined that the initia- 
tive in this phase of the procedure should be con- 
fined entirely to the European countries involved. 
Only at the conclusion, and then at the insistence 
of the participants, did we express our views on 
some aspects of the preliminary draft of the Paris 
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program as they might relate to the prospect of 
American support or aid. 

After the Paris program was submitted to our 
Government, it was given an intensive and critical 
examination. No peacetime project in Govern- 
ment history has received more careful attention 
and study from a large number of highly qualified 
individuals both in and out of Government. 
Numerous modifications were made in the Paris 
program, as the result of studies made by various 
groups from the Executive branch and by the 
Krug, Nourse, and Harriman committees. As a 
result, the measure recommended to the Congress 
represents the combined judgment of a large num- 
ber of the nation’s best talent. It is the plan, we 
believe, best adapted to serve the interests both of 
the United States and the European countries we 
wish to help. 

There may be flaws of omission or phrasing 
and no doubt the proposal will be improved in 
some particulars in the light of Congressional 
hearings and debate, but the principal features 
have been shaped with utmost care to meet many 
vital considerations affecting the national interest. 
Radical alteration of the basic structure would, I 
fear, jeopardize the prospect that the measure will 
successfully accomplish the purpose for which it 
is designed. There is a general determination to 
secure the most efficient administration of this 
program that is humanly possible, taking into full 
account the unavoidable factors of governmental 
legal requirements and diplomatic relationships. 

The proposal is now under close scrutiny in 
Congress and the resulting publicity should keep 
the nation well informed as to the issues. This is 
especially desirable because we are dealing with a 
matter which may largely determine the course 
of history—certainly the character of western 
civilization—in our time and for many years to 
come. 

The American people frequently hear asser- 
tions that events have thrust our nation into a 
position of world leadership which imposes on 
us unprecedented responsibilities. There is truth 
in these assertions. The practical question is: 
Shall we acknowledge and accept the obligations 
and exactions of leadership and, if so, in what 
manner shall we exert that leadership ? 

I dare say no group is more determined to assert 
its leadership in vigorous and decisive fashion 


than the business element. Your traditions and 
instincts, your business experience, tell you that to 
be a leader you must act like one. But, of course, 
the great problem of the leader is the responsi- 
bility for what follows as the result of his de- 
cisions and actions. If we agree that the United 
States has become a world leader and in view of 
the critical state of the world perforce must assert 
its leadership, then we must examine all aspects of 
the problem. 

Our contribution to the European Recovery 
Program will cost the businessman of America 
money; it will cost all Americans money. But 
on this occasion I refer to the situation of the 
businessman of America—the great and small in- 
dustrialist—what are his reluctances in the matter 
of the foreign-aid program ? 

Expenditures of the magnitude required to set 
in motion a constructive rehabilitation program 
in Europe—that is, a cure and not a palliative— 
will be an evident factor in the matter of Federal 
taxes. The appropriations necessary to carry out 
this program effectively, particularly in the in- 
itial 15-month period, must be considered in con- 
nection with tax rates. 

There are subtle distinctions among the incon- 
veniences and sacrifices that may be expected to 
result. Waiting for delivery of a new-model 
car while continuing to drive an old one is an in- 
convenience. Paying higher taxes than we would 
wish entails definite sacrifice, as does doing with- 
out some scarce goods or articles until there are 
enough to go around. 

These are some of the realities to be faced in 
our daily private lives. These are some of the 
exactions of leadership. But each of the com- 
prehensive analyses of the problem yet made, and 
there have been a number, resulted in the same 
general conclusion that the United States can 
successfully carry out the proposed program. 

The fact is that the largest part of the job of 
assisting Europe, as measured by the rate of ex- 
ports from this country, is behind us. The 
volume of commodities planned for shipment from 
the United States during the first 15 months of 
the program is less than the volume of our ex- 
ports during the past 15 months. Moreover the 
program contemplates a steadily decreasing vol- 
ume of exports in succeeding years. 

The goods and services to be financed with 
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American dollars actually will constitute but a 
small proportion of Europe’s total requirements— 
perhaps on the order of 5 percent. Our aids will 
be marginal, but that margin is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable the European economy to gain suffi- 
cient momentum to make real progress towards a 
pay-as-you-go basis. It is, in effect, the proverbial 
nail for lack of which the battle of European re- 
covery may be lost. 

The fatal deterioration and collapse of Europe 
economically and therefore politically would re- 
sult in consequences of a most serious nature for 
this country. The situation we then would face 
would necessarily impose on us such burdens in 
the way of taxes, discomforts, sacrifices, and im- 
pairments of the rights and privileges we now en- 
joy as to make those that now confront us seem 
trivial by comparison. 

In the field of foreign trade, for example, this 
Government is pressing for international agree- 
ments to remove or minimize arbitrary restraints 
on business between nations and to eliminate harm- 
ful discriminations. Many of the restrictive prac- 
tices we oppose appear in the system known as 
state trading, where the foreign commerce of a 
country is conducted by the government as the 
sole or dominant buyer and seller. We recognize 
that many of the present state-imposed restraints 
are defense mechanisms, resorted to as a result of 
abnormal conditions caused by the war, and sus- 
ceptible of correction when stability is assured. 

The long-term significance of state control of 
foreign trade, however, is a matter for serious con- 
cern. Thus, business has a special stake in Euro- 
pean recovery by virtue of what this recovery may 
mean for the practices and atmosphere of world 
trade. There is no doubt that if the countries of 
Europe should be forced to meet their present 
problems without further assistance from this 
country, the result could only be a radical increase 
in the restrictions and controls in force through- 
out that area affecting international trade and in- 
vestment. And more important, perhaps, than the 
actual restrictions themselves would be the deteri- 
oration in the atmosphere in which international 
business would have to be conducted. If the busi- 
nessmen of this country are again to enjoy the 
former facilities for residing, traveling, and doing 
business among the European peoples, then it is 
essential that the Europeans retain their confi- 
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dence in this country and in the soundness of lib- 
eral institutions in general. It is idle to think 
that a Europe left to its own efforts in these seri- 
ous problems of recovery would remain open to 
American business in the same way that we have 
known it in the past. 

I have been talking about Europe, but the situa- 
tion is even more serious than that. Europe was 
at the heart of a great world trading and financial 
organization. Her failure to recover would have 
disastrous effects in many other areas. The econo- 
mies of Latin America and Canada, for example, 
are organized on the basis of having markets in 
Europe. If Europe fails to recover, and she cer- 
tainly cannot do so without our aid, the repercus- 
sions will be felt throughout the entire world. 

The cumulative loss of foreign markets and 
sources of supply would unquestionably have a 
depressing influence on our domestic economy and 
would drive us to increased measures of govern- 
ment control. 

By contrast with these possibilities, the cost and 
temporary adjustments required by the European 
Recovery Program appear reasonable, as I think 
they are. I have attempted only to present an 
estimate of the stakes the businessmen of America 
have at issue in this matter. 

We are all stockholders in the same company— 
the United States of America. The paramount 
question before us, I think, can be stated in busi- 
ness terms. We are required to make a decision 
as to which is the wiser course: Whether to make 
a capital investment in European recovery in- 
volving a sum that though large is well within our 
means, with a good prospect of realizing long- 
term gains; or whether to spend our abundant 
capital for the satisfaction of our immediate 
wants, in the hope that the day of reckoning can 
be indefinitely deferred. 

I am not a businessman, but I have some knowl- 
edge out of my experience of what has been re- 
quired in the past to preserve certain of our na- 
tional assets in security, peace, and freedom. I 
consider the prudent course in this situation is 
prompt and effective action to assure solvency and 
stability in Europe. I think that is our role as a 
leader in a distressed world. I think we must 
judge ourselves in our present security and abun- 
dance in comparison with distressed people, sick 
and suffering, but already inspired by a great hope 
that the New World will help redeem the Old. 
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Relation of European Recovery Program to American Foreign Policy 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE C. MARSHALL’! 


Secretary of State 


The President on December 19 presented to the 
Congress a proposal for a European Recovery 
Program. Subsequent documents submitted to 
the Committee from the Executive branch provide 


amplification and detail. 
will follow. 

For my part, this morning I wish to place this 
proposal for economic assistance to the free coun- 
tries of Europe in what I believe is its broad 
perspective. 

The European Recovery Program necessarily 
must be considered in relation to the foreign policy 
of the United States, which in its simplest form is 
concerned with those conditions abroad which 
affect or could later affect the future security and 
the well-being of our nation. What we desire, I 
think, is a stable, cooperative, and confident world. 
But such a world does not exist today. We must 
deal with the existing situation in our effort to 
promote peace and security. The situation in 
Europe has not yet developed to the point where 
the grim progression from economic uncertainty 
to tyranny is probable. But without United 
States support of European self-help this progres- 
sion may well become inevitable. Therefore, it 
is proposed that our Nation take vigorous action 
now to assist in setting in motion the processes of 
recovery in the second most productive area in the 
world. 

The aid suggested is designed to prevent the eco- 
nomic strangulation which now threatens western 
Europe and through that vital area endangers the 
free people of the world. This aid must cure the 
illness without impairing the integrity of the na- 
tions we wish to support. The challenge of our 
task is great. 


Further explanation 


* Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Jan. 12, 1948, and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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We are faced with the necessity of making an 
historic decision. The proposed program will im- 
pose burdens upon the American people, but the 
quantity of exports contemplated is less than those 
of the past 15 months. The decision should be 
made on the basis of our most fundamental inter- 
ests, and I submit that none of these are more com- 
pelling than enduring peace and _ individual 
freedom. 

Europe must be restored if a durable peace is 
to be attained. The United States has expended 
vast resources in the quest for peace. If by the 
expenditure of an additional amount, small in 
proportion to the investment already made, we can 
finish the job, certainly we should do so in our 
own interest as well as that of the world at large. 

To a far greater extent than, I believe, is now 
recognized, the western European countries, by 
their own efforts, have made a well-organized start 
towards recovery. We have witnessed the un- 
precedented sight of 16 sovereign nations sub- 
ordinating their diverse individual interests to a 
broader objective. The work of the Committee 
of European Economic Co-operation is a demon- 
stration of the will of those European nations 
to work out with our help their own salvation. 
The recent actions taken by several of the partic- 
ipating nations without awaiting hoped-for as 
sistance from us is heartening. The pledges of 
this European group promise a far more c0- 
operative system than has ever before existed on 
that continent. 

The European Recovery Program is designed to 
reinforce the joint efforts of the free peoples of 
Europe. It is not a series of piecemeal relief 
measures. I ask you and the whole Congress to 
keep in mind the great difference between recov- 
ery and mere relief. 

To be effective, our action should meet four 
tests. It must be prompt. It must be adequate 
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in amount. It must be efficient and flexible in 
operation. It must be cooperative in relation to 
the other participating countries. 

The objective of this program is economic re- 
covery. The time for relief programs is past. 
Relief assistance provided during the past two 
years has played a vital role. It has prevented 
starvation and pestilence. It has helped the 
people of western Europe to survive in freedom. 
But the concept of relief no longer meets the re- 
quirements of the situation. A constructive pro- 
gram for recovery is necessary. It should be ade- 
quate to its purpose of genuine recovery. If we 
do not move out to meet the problem in Europe 
today, it will certainly come to us here in the 
United States under conditions far more un- 
favorable to us. 

Obviously an adequate program must be within 
American capacity to support, or it would be 
dangerous both to ourselves and to the free world. 
For that reason the Harriman, Krug, and Nourse 
Committees and all the related departments of 
the Executive branch have studied the impact 
of proposed foreign aid upon the American econ- 
omy. They have concluded that a program of 
this magnitude can be safely and wisely under 
taken. 

The program developed at Paris by the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Co-operation has 
been extensively examined, both to obtain Ameri- 
can appraisal of the requirements for recovery 
and to assure that proposed aid would not unduly 
burden our own economy. From these examina- 
tions has emerged the proposed program which 
calls for assistance to European recovery from the 
United States in the amount of $6,800,000,000, for 
the period April 1, 1948, through June 30, 1949. 
On a comparable basis, the proposed program 
represents a reduction of about 20 percent in the 
Paris estimates. These ‘reductions have been 
made, for the most part, because of scarcities and 
in order to minimize the impacts in the United 
States, recognizing in particular the other bur- 
dens on the economy and the present existing in- 
flationary conditions. 

In my judgment the proposed program, be- 
ginning with $6,800,000,000 and carried through 
in decreasing amounts for each of the following 
three years, should make possible sustained eco- 
homic recovery in western Europe. This figure 
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results from complex calculations. It takes into 
account the anticipated production, exports, and 
imports of the participating countries in their re- 
lation to all parts of the world and the availability 
of supplies both in the United States and elsewhere. 

I have so far stressed that the size of the program 
must be adequate to its purpose of supporting 
genuine recovery. It is equally important that the 
program be administered in a businesslike way 
that commands the confidence of the American 
people and the peoples and governments of Europe. 

In its operations it must be primarily a business, 
technical, and engineering job. The requirements 
of the European participants must be continuously 
screened as to need and availability. The efficient 
use of available funds must be assured. The utili- 
zation of the aid provided must be reviewed. 
These functions of business management we pro- 
pose be assigned to an Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. In exercising these functions we 
should expect the Eca to consult with other agen- 
cies of Government where appropriate. 

The European Recovery Program is intimately 
related to the foreign policy of the United States 
and to our relationship with the participating 
countries. It will become the most important 
single expression of American foreign relation- 
ships in this part of the world. Its efficient admin- 
istration will have far-reaching influence on our 
foreign policy. For this reason, as Secretary of 
State I am vitally interested in finding the best 
possible organization and management for the 
program. 

It has never been my intention that the admin- 
istration of the program be hampered by unneces- 
sary controls or interference from the Department 
of State. I have said before that I have an open 
mind, both on the specific machinery of adminis- 
tration and on the wording of legislation. I be- 
lieve, however, that the authority for the adminis- 
tration of the program should be vested in a single 
individual and not in a commission or board and 
that matters of foreign policy must be subject to 
control and direction of the Secretary of State. 

Finally I turn to the inevitable questions: 
“What does the United States get out of this? 
Why should the people of the United States accept 
European burdens in this manner?” 

European economic recovery, we feel sure, is 
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essential to the preservation of basic freedom in the 
most critical area in the world today. 

European economic recovery is essential to a 
return of normal trade and commerce throughout 
the world. 

The United States is the only nation today with 
the strength to lend vital support to such a move- 
ment. 

We want peace. We want security. We want 
to see the world return to normal as quickly as 
possible. We are in a position of leadership by 
force of circumstance. A great crisis has to be met. 
Do we meet the situation with action or do we step 
aside and allow other forces to settle the pattern of 
future European civilization ? 


Country Studies on ERP Released 


[Released to the press January 14] 


A report comprising country studies has been 
prepared by the Executive branch for use in con- 
nection with the consideration of the European 
Recovery Program.’ These studies deal in the first 
instance with the economic and political back- 
grounds of the 16 countries represented at the Paris 
conference as well as western Germany. Atten- 
tion has been focused particularly on those back- 
ground elements which seem most pertinent to the 
recovery program. 

The background statements are accompanied by 
separate analyses of the prospective part of each 
country in the recovery program. Since increased 
production is the keystone to European economic 
recovery, particular attention is given in the 
studies to the production programs contained in 
the report of the Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. These programs have been 
analyzed and evaluated by United States technical 
working groups, after further explanations of the 
Paris report by Czrec representatives who came to 
Washington early in October for this purpose. 


*These studies include chapter I, Introduction; chapter 
II, Austria; chapter III, Belgium and Luxembourg; chap- 
ter IV, Denmark; chapter V, France; chapter VI, Greece ; 
chapter VII, Iceland; chapter VIII, Ireland; chapter IX, 
Italy ; chapter X, The Netherlands; chapter XI, Norway; 
chapter XII, Portugal; chapter XIII, Sweden; chapter 
XIV, Switzerland ; chapter XV, Turkey ; chapter XVI, The 
United Kingdom; chapter XVII, Western Germany. 
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American technical groups have also sought to 
estimate the probable scope and direction of the 


trade of the participating countries, particularly } 


during the first 15 months of the program. 

With respect to the components of such trade, 
the United States technicians treated imports and 
exports in two broad categories. The first cate. 
gory includes a list of selected items which, with 
certain minor exceptions, were those intensively 
studied by the Cxrxc technical committees. This 
category also includes certain other major com- 
modities exported from the United States in which 
supply problems are likely to arise. The second 
category includes all other imports and exports. 

The estimates in the first category for each coun- 
try should be recognized as probably more accurate 
as to each commodity than the estimates in the 
second category. This is particularly the case on 
the import side. Special United States commod- 
ity committees were established to study produc- 
tion, import and export potentialities of items on 
the selected list. Moreover, these items are those 
in which, by and large, there has been wide ex- 
perience in forecasting international supply and 
requirements. 

On the basis of the analyses mentioned above, 
estimates of the balance-of-payments positions of 
the respective countries were prepared. The bal- 
ance-of-payments estimates as well as the esti- 
mates of production, exports, and imports must 
be understood as illustrative of what might be 
expected. They are not accurate forecasts. In 
setting forth estimates of imports there is no 
intention to suggest specific allocations or to at- 
tempt to direct patterns of trade. 

These estimates relate, in large part, to actions 
which are to be taken by the European countries 
themselves. The difficulty of forecasting the eco- 
nomic and political conditions in those countries in 
the future is patent. The Executive departments, 
in arriving at their estimates had, of course, to 
base them on assumptions as to future events, to 
make decisions based on judgment, and to try to 
weigh imponderables. These estimates contaiD 
those departures from full accuracy which are 
necessarily inherent in all forecasts of so complex 
a problem. Nevertheless, it is believed that care- 
ful consideration has been given to relevant fac 
tors and that the estimates taken as a whole rep- 
resent correct orders of magnitude. 
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No Provision for Military Bases in 
European Recovery Program 


[Released to the press January 17] 


In view of the misquotations of Secretary For- 
restal’s testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on January 15 in relation to a 
possible connection between the European Re- 
covery Program and overseas bases, the Secretary 
of State issued the following statement on Janu- 
ary 17: 

“The program of United States assistance to 
European recovery which is now being considered 
by the Congress does not provide for nor contem- 
plate the acquisition of military bases for the 
United States in return for economic assistance 
to the European countries. The intent of the 
American aid is only to enable the European na- 
tions participating in the recovery program to 
re-establish their economic health and vigor.” 


There is no contradiction between the purpose 
outlined above and the statements of Secretary 
Forrestal. In reply to a question concerning the 
importance of overseas bases, Mr. Forrestal, as 
Secretary of National Defense, stated he would 
not quarrel with this thesis and added: 


“TI am sure that the Secretary of State will have 
it in mind. I simply want to underline my own 
belief that in order of priority I would place the 
fundamental recovery of national confidence and 
the belief in survival on the part of these nations 
that we are trying to help.” 


Charles E. Moore Consultant to AMAG 


The Department of State announced on January 
8 the appointment of Charles E. Moore, an author- 
ity on machine-tool techniques, as a consultant 
to the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 

Mr. Moore, who recently joined the Mission in 
Athens, will make a study of the utilization of 
machine tools in the Greek-aid program, including 
the approximately one million dollars of machine 
tools brought by Unrra into Greece. He will su- 
pervise distribution of machine tools and deter- 
mine Greece’s additional machine-tool require- 
ments for aiding reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
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Burton Y. Berry Assigned to AMAG 


The Department of State announced on January 
13 the assignment of Burton Y. Berry, a veteran 
Foreign Service Officer, as special assistant to 
Dwight P. Griswold, Chief of the American Mis- 
sion for Aid to Greece. Mr. Berry sailed on 
January 9 and is scheduled to arrive in Athens on 
January 26. 


China To Send Mission to U.S. 
on Aid Program 


[Released to the press January 15) 

The Chinese Government recently informed the 
Department of State that it was prepared to send 
a small technical mission to the United States in 
connection with the aid program for China. The 
Department of State replied that it would welcome 
such a mission. It is expected that the mission 
will be of assistance to the Department of State 
and other concerned Government agencies and 
that it will be prepared to discuss the present 
economic situation in China and measures that the 
Chinese Government is undertaking. 

It is understood that Mr. Pei Tsu-i, former 
Governor of the Central Bank of China, who will 
head the technical mission, is scheduled to arrive 
in Washington on January 16. 





World Maritime Organization—Continued from page 107 


time Consultative Council by notification to the 
government of the United Kingdom in accordance 
with Article V (1) thereof.” “ 

Annexed to the recommendations were a draft 
convention for an intergovernmental maritime 
consultative organization and a document headed 
“Agreement for Provisional Maritime Consulta- 


tive Council”. 
In a telegram of October 30, 1946, the chairman 


of the second session of the United Maritime Con- 


sultative Council informed the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations of the action taken.* 


“ Butierin of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1004. 
“U.N. doc. E/CN.2/4, Jan. 10, 1947, p. 7. 








[Released to the press January 13] 

The report of the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission is a remarkable American document. The 
five members of the Commission should be con- 
gratulated for a demonstration of vision, realism, 
and foresight which matches that of the Morrow 
board a quarter of a century ago. 

Most of the report is addressed to the domestic 
aviation problems of the United States, military 
and civil. In order properly to approach those 
problems, the Commission naturally found it es- 
sential to consider fundamental questions of the 
national security. 

I heartily agree with the Commission that the 
United States must work to achieve world peace 
through support and development of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies such as Icao, 
Meanwhile, as the Commission says, unilateral 
disarmament by the United States is out of the 
question. 

This viewpoint is related to the committee’s 
recognition and endorsement of a “double- 
barreled” policy and is also singularly appro- 
priate to the position of the United States in Icao. 
In this organization we take a leading position in 
whole-hearted support to the basic premise in the 
convention “whereas the future development of 
international civil aviation can greatly help to 
create and preserve friendship and understanding 
among the nations and peoples of the world”, 
meanwhile honestly acknowledging that civil com- 
mercial air strength is an important element in the 
air power of the nation. 


*Made in Montreal, Canada, on Jan. 13, 1948, upon 
release of Survival im the Air Age, A Report by the 
President’s Air Policy Commission, 
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Necessity for International Cooperation in Aviation Matters 


STATEMENT BY LAURENCE S. KUTER! 
U.S. Representative to ICAO 


In its recommendations dealing with civil com- 
mercial air transport, the Commission lays prime 
emphasis upon the need for greater safety and reg- 
ularity of airline operations. I agree with the 
Commission that even though airline travel is 
much safer than is generally realized, the record 
must be improved. Such improvement is a matter 
of the greatest urgency. 

The figures as to the typical experience of regu- 
lar air travelers with respect to late departures and 
late arrivals as published by the Commission can 
only be described as shocking. It is obvious that 
this problem must continue to receive an increas- 
ing amount of attention by the airlines. 

As the Commission says, however, the basic re- 
quirement for substantial improvement in safety 
and regularity of the airlines is an adequate sys- 
tem of air-traffic control navigation and landing 
aids. I agree with the Commission that the de- 
velopment and financing of such a system of aids 
should be given top priority. 

This problem must be met and solved not only 
within the United States. It is equally acute on all 
of our international air routes. While few inter- 
national routes carry as much traffic as certain of 
our domestic routes, the technical facilities to as- 
sist air navigation on most of the world routes are 
far from adequate even for present traffic levels. 

It was my privilege to bring this problem to the 
attention of the Commission when I appeared be- 
fore it. I am naturally delighted that the Com- 
mission has given so strong an endorsement to the 
Icao program for the joint international financing, 
where it is truly necessary, of air-navigation fa- 
cilities along world air routes. This is a program 
which, in my opinion, is a good investment for 
the United States. 
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U.S. Rejects Yugoslav Demand for Immediate Release of Frozen Assets 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE YUGOSLAV AMBASSADOR 


[Released to the press January 14] 


Teat of note from Secretary Marshall to the Am- 
bassador of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia delivered on January 14 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Ambassador’s 
note Pov. Br. No. 1 of January 2, 1948 concerning 
Yugoslav assets frozen in the United States and 
claims of the United States and its nationals 
against Yugoslavia. 

Claims of United States nationals against Yugo- 
slavia for compensation for properties expro- 
priated by the Yugoslav authorities through na- 
tionalization or on other bases exceed 42 million 
dollars. In addition the United States claims com- 
pensation for two United States airplanes shot 
down by Yugoslav forces in August 1946. United 
States accounts with Yugoslavia in regard to lend- 
lease, pre-Unrra civilian relief etc. are also still 
outstanding. Several further minor matters are 
likewise unsettled. 

The Ambassador will recall that, following var- 
ious previous informal approaches, the Yugoslav 
Government in March 1947 indicated its desire to 
negotiate with a view to the settlement of outstand- 
ing problems relating to the expropriation of 
American interests in Yugoslavia and to Yugoslav 
blocked assets in the United States. In its reply 
the United States Government stated that it would 
welcome the early initiation of such negotiations 
and added that in its view such negotiations should 
simultaneously also cover the settlement of lend- 
lease accounts between Yugoslavia and the United 
States and any other financial claims of one Gov- 
ernment against the other which had arisen sub- 
sequent to the outbreak of war. On that basis 
hegotiations were undertaken on May 19. During 
these negotiations the United States has consist- 
ently sought a general settlement of this nature. 

In an effort to achieve a satisfactory compromise 
solution the United States offered to accept a lump 
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sum of 20 million dollars as settlement for expro- 
priated American property in Yugoslavia and in 
compensation for other outstanding United States 
claims except for the lend-lease and civilian relief 
accounts with respect to which it also offered to 
accept a reasonable amount in Yugoslav currency. 
This offer constituted an earnest effort to expedite 
a settlement of the matters at issue with Yugo- 
slavia in this regard. The Yugoslav Government 
summarily dismissed this effort. The Ambassador 
will recognize that in so doing the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment manifestly relieved the United States of 
any further obligation with regard to such offer. 
he Yugoslav Government for its part made an 
obviously unrealistic counter offer of 5,187,000 dol- 
lars in reimbursement for losses suffered through 
expropriation by a strictly limited category of 
claimants. It excluded from this offer the claims, 
among others, of United States citizens natural- 
ized during and since the war even though such 
claimants were United States citizens at the time 
their properties were expropriated. With respect 
to these excluded claims the Yugoslav Government 
roposed to postpone consideration until some 
ater time, leaving the sum of 2,500,000 dollars of 
its assets in this country pending a final agreement. 

The Yugoslav Government also expressed will- 
ingness to settle the lend-lease and pre-Unrra ci- 
vilian relief accounts in local Yugoslav currency 
but has offered only 300,000 Yugoslav dinars for 
that purpose. The United States lend-lease ex- 
penditures on account of Yugoslavia amounted to 
32 million dollars and its share in pre-Unrra ci- 
vilian relief over 6 million dollars. 

The Yugoslav Government bases its figure of 
5,187,000 dollars on a publication regarding 
American interests in Yugoslavia issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce in 1942. 
As the Ambassador has been previously in- 
formed, the Department of Commerce considers: 
that figure as constituting only an unsupported 
estimate concerning a limited category of such 
investments. In the view of the Department of 
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Commerce any reliance which might have been 
placed upon that figure becomes unrealistic by 
comparison with the subsequent survey published 
by the United States Treasury in 1947 which 
lists American-owned assets in Yugoslavia as of 
May 31, 1943 at 50,300,000 dollars. The latter 
figure includes certain assets registered in the 

nited States which were not at the time the 
property of American citizens and is subject to 
revision in the light of developments since May 
31, 1943. That it is more accurate than the 
earlier Department of Commerce figure is con- 
firmed, however, by the total of 42,300,000 dollars 
which the Department of State’s records indicate 
as the total claims of United States nationals for 
expropriated property in Yugoslavia as set forth 
above. 

The Ambassador’s note under acknowledgment 
contains a number of allegations concernin 
United States motives in these negotiations. Al 
of these allegations have eta been dealt 
with in oral discussions with the Ambassador and 
it should not be necessary to refute them once 
again. It may be noted, however, that the Am- 
bassador charges that the United States by con- 
tinuing to freeze Yugoslav monetary reserves in- 
tends to obstruct the economic reconstruction of 
Yugoslavia and to hinder Yugoslavia’s partici- 

ation in the general reconstruction of Europe. 
n this connection, it will be recalled that the 
United States has already freely contributed to 
the economic reconstruction of Yugoslavia some 
288 million dollars as its share (72 percent) of 
Unrra’s expenditures in that country, advanced 
approximately 6 million dollars to Yugoslavia in 
pre-Unrra civilian relief and is now further 
sharing substantially in the program of the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund which 
has established a major allocation for Yugoslavia. 
In addition, material charitable donations have 
been made to Yugoslavia by various relief organi- 
zations in the United States. As for Yugoslavia’s 
part in the economic reconstruction of Europe, 
the Yugoslav Government has not only declined 
to participate in, but has even actively attacked, 
the common European recovery program. 

The Ambassador also charges that the United 
States is violating the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. The Secretary of State is unable to com- 
prehend the applicability of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement to this situation. 

The Secretary of State notes that the Yugoslav 
Government is prepared to continue the negotia- 
tions with regard to compensation for American 
enterprises in Yugoslavia. In assuring the Am- 
bassador that the United States, on its part, is 
equally anxious to attain an expeditious solution 
of all the various matters at issue between the two 
Governments in this connection, the Secretary of 
State expresses his confidence that, if the Yugoslav 





Government is disposed to provide the United 
States Government and its nationals the adequate 
and effective compensation for losses and expendi- 
tures to which they are justly entitled, it will be 
possible to achieve at an early date a satisfactory 
general settlement, to include arrangements con- 
cerning Yugoslavia’s assets in this country, as orig- 
inally contemplated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 14, 1948. 





Text of the Yugoslav note of January 2, 1948, to 
Secretary Marshall 


The Ambassador of the Federal Peoples Re- 
public of Yugoslavia presents his compliments to 
the Honorable the Secretary of State and on be- 
half of the Government of the Federal Peoples 
Republic of Yugoslavia has the honor to draw the 
attention of the Government of the United States 
of America once again to the following: 


Before the German attack on and occupation of 
Yugoslavia, the National Bank of Yugoslavia 
transferred the major part of its monetary re- 
serves to the United States and entrusted them 
to the Federal Reserve Bank in New York. This 
— of security was chosen because it was 

eemed that there the monetary reserves would 
be safest from Nazi plunder and best protected 
from use for Hitler’s war purposes; it was ex- 
pected that immediately after the end of the war 
they would be returned to the National Bank of 
Yugoslavia, for use for their proper and original 
purposes. 

As is known, the Government of the United 
States during the war, under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, froze all assets of enemy and neu- 
tral states, as well as of allied countries which 
were under or threatened with enemy occupation, 
because of the danger that these assets might be 
seized by the quisling governments and used for 
war purposes. 

As early as May, 1941, the Government of the 
United States itself had suggested that the Yugo- 
slav reserves be transferred to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment-in-exile. Moreover, the Government of 
the United States permitted unlimited use of these 
reserves by the Yugoslav Government-in-exile, 
which disposed of a large amount. The Govern- 
ment of the United States did not interfere with 
this spending even when it became obvious that the 
Government-in-exile was using these resources 
against the common war effort of the allied na- 
tions. 

When, on March 5, 1945, the Government, 
recognized by all the Great Allies, was formed in 
Yugoslavia, it was the natural expectation that 
full right to dispose of all Yugoslav assets in the 
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United States would be granted to that Govern- 
ment, or to the National Bank of Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav Government and the National 
Bank were told at that time that it was necessary 
only to authorize the responsible Yugoslav repre- 
sentative in Washington to obtain the assets. 
However, when this suggestion was put into effect, 
the Department of State declined to authenticate 
the signature of the authorized representative, 
making presentation of the authorization to the 
Federal Reserve Bank impossible. All requests 
for the performance of this formality were fruit- 
less. The Department of State would not even 
explain its attitude, and so completely prevented 
discussion of this question. 

Finally, in May, 1947, negotiations were started 
in Washington on the initiative of the Yugoslav 
Government. During these negotiations the rep- 
resentatives of the United States requested that 
various American claims for nationalized and 
other properties, many of which originated con- 
siderably after the transfer of the Yugoslav assets 
tothe United States, be first paid from the Yugo- 
slav monetary reserves, to a total amount of $42,- 
300,000, of which $41,300,000 was for industrial 
enterprises, $700,000 for real estate and $300,000 
for agricultural property. The American dele- 
gation reached these sums through exaggerated 
evaluation of prewar American investments, as 
well as by adding claims for investments which 
were neither of American origin nor made in 
American currency, and whose owners became 
naturalized American citizens only during or after 
the war. Moreover, the American delegation in- 
cluded claims of certain Yugoslav Volks-Deutch- 
ers — claims groundlessly labeled as American. 
Later, these claims were reduced by the United 
States Government from $42,300,000 to $20,000,- 
000, which amount still is four times the official 
American evaluation. According to the official 
American statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce, published in 1942, total American invest- 
ments in Yugoslavia at the end of 1940 amounted 
to $5,187,000, of which $1,300,000 represented 
commercial enterprises which have not been na- 
tionalized at all. It must be stated also that 
nationalized enterprises had been damaged during 
the war, especially the largest two American- 
owned industrial enterprises, which suffered 
heavy damages through bombing by the Allied 
Air Forces. 

When all this is considered, the inacceptability 
and incongruity of the claims of the American 
Government are obvious. The surprise of the 
Yugoslav delegation was the greater because the 
request of the American Government, placing 
monetary reserves on the same level with various 
claims, among them even some originating from 
long-term investments, was without precedent in 
international relations. Moreover, this request 
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represented an unquestionable violation of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement, signed in Washington 
by forty-three (43) Allied nations, including the 
United States and Yugoslavia. 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of November, 
1947, the Government of Yugoslavia made an- 


other effort, prepared for a great sacrifice in order 
to reach an agreement. e representatives of 
the Yugoslav Government offered the immediate 


payment of $5,000,000 for the prewar American 
investments, with a substantial guaranty for the 
remaining claims. When this offer too was re- 
jected, it was asked how it was that the Ameri- 
can Government did not unfreeze and put at the 
disposal of the National Bank at least that part 
of the pr yy + reserve which exceeded the 
amount of the American claims. This question 
remained unanswered. 

From the end of the war up to this date the 
Government of the United States has unfrozen 
the monetary reserves of all the Allied and neu- 
tral countries. Yugoslavia is the only country 
which so far has been unable to recover the prop- 
erty which it entrusted to the United States to 
save from the fascist plunderers. Recently a 
decision was reached, with the Government of the 
United States participating, that the gold which 
Hitler had seized throughout Europe be returned 
to its former owners. Under this decision, not 
only Italy is receiving back its gold, but also the 
former enemy nation, Austria, with which a peace 
treaty still has not been signed. 

For all these reasons, the Government of the 
Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia considers 
it necessary once again to draw the attention of 
the Government of the United States to this ques- 
tion, and, before undertaking other means for the 
settlement of this problem, wishes to stress the 
following: 


(1) The Government of the Federal Peoples 
Republic of Yugoslavia again asserts its readiness 
to continue negotiations on compensation for 
American enterprises nationalized in Yugoslavia, 
such compensation being guaranteed by the Law 
of Nationalization. But the Government of the 
Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia firmly re- 
fuses to concede that the question of the unfreezing 
of the monetary reserves and the other assets of the 
National Bank be contingent upon previous agree- 
ment on the other questions. 

(2) Further delay in the unfreezing of these 
reserves, under whatever pretext, can be inter- 
preted only as an intention to obstruct the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Yugoslavia and to hinder 
her participation in the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean economy, thus hampering the reconstruction 
of Europe in general. 


Wasurneron, D.C., 
January 2, 1948. 
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[Released to the press January 15] 
The general agreement on tariffs and trade 


negotiated at Geneva has been brought into force - 


provisionally by the United States and eight other 
countries. These countries are: Australia, the 
Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg Customs Un- 
jon, Canada, Cuba, France, and the United 
Kingdom. 

On the part of the United States, the agreement 
became provisionally effective to the extent speci- 
fied in the President’s proclamations dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1947+ and January 2, 1948? ——_ 
press releases 973 and 5, respectively). 

According to the latest available information, 
the present status of the general agreement in each 
of the other countries named above is as follows: 


Australia 


The Australian Government gave provisional 
effect to the general agreement on November 18, 
1947, including all of the tariff concessions pro- 
vided for in schedule I of the agreement. These 
agreement rates apply to all countries to which 
Australia extends most-favored-nation treatment, 
irrespective of whether or not they are parties to 
the agreement. 


Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg Customs Union 


The Customs Union of Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands (Benelux) gave provisional 
effect to the general og mgs on January 1, 1948, 
including the rates of duty appearing in schedule 
II, section A, of the general agreement, covering 
Luxembourg and the metropolitan territories of 
Belgium mete the Netherlands. At the same time, 
for a temporary period, certain of these rates ap- 
plicable to a number of highly essential products 
are being suspended in whole or in part. The new 
rates of duty are applicable to imports from the 
countries which participated in the Geneva ne- 
gotiations and to imports from such other coun- 
tries as enjoy most-favored-nation treatment. At 
present most-favored-nation treatment is granted 
to all other countries. 

With respect to the rates of duty in sections B to 
E inclusive of schedule II, covering the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Curacao, and Surinam, respectively, the 
Governments of Belgium and the Netherlands 
have indicated that they expect it will be ad- 
ministratively possible to put these rates into ef- 
fect by June 30, 1948, and possibly sooner. 


* Proclamation 2761A (12 Federal Register 8863). 
? Proclamation 2764 (13 Federal Register 21). 
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Status of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 








Canada 





The Canadian Government gave provisional 
effect to the general agreement as from Jan 
1, 1948. All of the tariff concessions granted by 
Canada in schedule V of the agreement were made 
effective on that date with the exception of (1) 
rates of duty which are applicable to products of 
primary interest to countries represented at Ge- 
neva but which did not put their schedules of tar- 
iff concessions into effect on that date; (2) the new 
seasonal specific duties on certain fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the change to which from the present 
ad valorem duties with specific advanced seasonal 
valuations requires new legislation; and (3) the 
new duty of 15 percent ad valorem on tinplate im- 
ported from British countries eliminating the 
preferential margin, which likewise requires new 
legislation. 

The most-favored-nation rates of duty provided 
for in part I of schedule V are applicable to im- 
ports from all countries entitled to most-favored- 
nation treatment in Canada. 









Cuba 


The Cuban Government gave provisional effect 
as of January 1, 1948, to the exclusive agreement 
between Cuba and the United States supplemen- 
tary to the general agreement and to the general 
agreement itself so far as the United States and 
Canada are concerned. On January 17, 1948, it 
will make effective the provisions of the general 
agreement so far as the following countries are 
concerned: Australia, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 
In the case of some of these countries the Cuban 
rates of duty will apparently be applicable only to 
the metropolitan areas. 


France 


The French Government gave provisional effect 
as of January 1, 1948, to the tariff concessions 
granted by France in section A of schedule XI of 
the general agreement. These concessions apply 
to imports into metropolitan France and Algeria, 
and to imports into Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
French Guiana, and Réunion to the extent that 
the French tariff applies in these colonies. The 
benefit of these concessions is extended to imports 
from Australia, Belgium, Canada, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 
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The rates of duty provided for in section A of 
section XI have been made an integral part of the 
new French import tariff, which became effective 
on the same date. The rates specified in this new 
tariff represent the minimum, or most-favored- 
nation, tariff. General (or maximum) tariff rates 
have been established at three times the minimum 
rates. For the time being, however, the collec- 
tion of both minimum and general import duties 
has been suspended, except for a specified list of 
commodities. With respect to this list of com- 
modities, the minimum rates of duty are at present 
applied to imports from the countries named 
avs, while the general rates of duty are appli- 
cable to imports from all other countries. 

The tariff concessions applicable to imports into 
the French overseas territories, provided for in 
sections B to N inclusive of schedule XI, will be 
made effective at a later date to be announced by 
the French Government. The concessions in these 
sections are applicable to imports of the products 
specified into the following French territories, re- 
spectively: (B) French Equatorial Africa (Gabon 
area outside the conventional Congo Basin) ; (C) 
French West Africa; (D). French Somaliland; 
{B) French Oceania; ¢ ) Guadeloupe; (G) 

rench Guiana; (H) Indochina; (I) Madagas- 
car; (J) Martinique; (K) New Caledonia; iL 
Réunion; (M) St. Pierre and Miquelon; (N 

isia. 


United Kingdom 


The Government of the United Kingdom gave 
provisional effect on January 1, 1948, to the tariff 
and preference concessions granted in schedule 
XIX, section A, of the general agreement, appli- 
cable to imports into the metropolitan territory, 
with the exception of the following items on which 
Parliamentary action is required and on which the 
United Kingdom is free to maintain the existing 
rates until September 1, 1948: prunes, artificial 
silk, silk and nylon stockings, sparkling and still 
wines, motorcycles, agricultural tractors, per- 
fumed spirits, and silk garments. Provisional 
effect was also given on January 1, 1948, to schedule 
XTX, section B, applicable to imports into New- 
foundland. The provisions of schedule XIX, 
section C, applicable to the dependent territories of 
the United Kingdom, have been suspended pending 
renegotiation, as announced in the Department’s 
press release no. 978, dated December 19, 1947; 
however, the general provisions of the agreement 
will be applied in these territories. The date on 
which the provisions of schedule XIX, section D, 
applicable to the Malayan Union, are to become 
applicable will be announced by the Government 
of the United Kingdom. The tariff concessions 
on imports into Palestine, provided for in schedule 
XIX, section E, became effective January 1, 1948. 
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More detailed information may be obtained 
from the Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, including the following: 
(1) products on which the Benelux and French 
rates of duty are for the time being suspended; 
(2) Canadian tariff concessions included in sched- 
ule V not yet made effective. 

The remaining countries represented at Geneva 
have until June 30, 1948, to give provisional effect 
to the general agreement. These countries are: 
Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union, and the Union of South Africa. As each 
of them signifies its intention to put its tariff con- 
cessions into effect a further proclamation will be 
issued by the President giving effect to United 
States rates of duty in schedule XX now with- 
held on items of primary interest to such countries. 


Nonenemy Status of Italy, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


[Released to the press by the Treasury Department January 16] 


The Secretary of the Treasury announced on 
January 16 that the Governments of Italy, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania, and nationals 
thereof, are no longer deemed to be “enemy na- 
tionals” within the meaning of general ruling no. 
11. 

Treasury officials pointed out that this action, 
which is in the form of an amendment to public 
circular no. 25, was taken in view of the ratification 
of the treaties of peace with Italy, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary,and Rumania. The amendment does not au- 
thorize transactions under certain Treasury li- 
censes, nor does it in any way affect the definitions 
appearing in Executive Order 9193, which estab- 
lished the Office of Alien Property. 

It was also announced that the Treasury De- 
partment is prepared, in appropriate cases, to 
grant licenses for payments to creditors resident in 
the United States of business organizations and 
individuals in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
from blocked accounts in this country in which the 
debtors have an interest. It was recalled that on 
May 20, 1947, a similar announcement was made 
concerning payments to creditors of persons in 
Italy. 

a officials explained that the step with 
respect to Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania is 


2 General ruling no. 11 was issued under Ex. Or. 8389 
(7 Federal Register 2168). 
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being taken even though the final disposition of 
the blocked assets of these countries has not been 
determined. They pointed out, however, that in 
taking this step the Treasury Department is in 
substance applying to its unblocking procedures 
the principles of Public Law 671, 79th Congress, 
which authorizes the Office of Alien Property to 
pay debt claims of American citizens out of vested 
assets of their Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Ru- 
manian debtors. 

It was stated that, in general, licenses will be 
issued only in those instances where the debt was 
incurred either prior to the date of the blocking of 
the country involved or as a result of a transaction 
entered into subsequent to that date pursuant to a 
license specifically authorizing the use of blocked 
funds. 





























U. S. Representative and Advisers 
to ITU Council 


[Released to the press January 8] 


The Department of State announced on January 
8 that the President had appointed the United 
States Representative and Advisers to the Admin- 
istrative Council of the International Telecom- 
munication Union (Irv). The Council is sched- 
uled to meet at Geneva on January 20, 1948. 


[Released to the press January 5] 


The following is a list of authorizations and 
transfers of surplus nondemilitarized combat ma- 
tériel, effected by the Department of State in its 


Francis Colt de Wolf, Chief of the Telecommu- 
nications Division, Department of State, will serve 
as the United States Representative. Helen G, 
Kelly, Telecommunications Division, and John 
D. Tomlinson, Assistant Chief of the Division of 
International Organization Affairs, both of the 
Department of State, will serve as Advisers. 

The Administrative Council was provided for 
by the new international telecommunication con- 
vention drawn up at Atlantic City this past sum- 
mer, which revised the structure of the Irv. The 
Council is charged with implementing the pro- 
visions of the Atlantic City convention and regu- 
lations, coordinating the work of the Union, and 
considering and solving problems arising in the 
interim between plenipotentiary conferences, 
which meet every five years. There are 18 gov- 
ernments, elected by the conference, represented 
on the Council. 

Although the convention setting forth the reor- 
ganization of the Union does not go into effect un- 
til January 1, 1949, a protocol to the convention 
was signed at Atlantic City providing for the im- 
mediate establishment of the Administrative 
Council on a provisional basis. It is expected that 
the Council will normally meet at least once a year 
at Geneva, the seat of the International Tele- 
communication Union. 


Transfer of Nondemilitarized Combat Materiel 


capacity as foreign surplus and lend-lease disposal 
agent, during the months of February, May, June, 
August, September, October, and November 1947 
and not previously reported to the Munitions Di- 
visions, 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND TRANSFERS OF SURPLUS NONDEMILITARIZED COMBAT MATERIEL 


































Country Description of matériel Procurement cost Sales price Date of transfer 
1947 
eS Oe eS a8 Spare parts for armored light car M8, and $16, 227. 81 $8, 113. 91 Nov. 4 
S son poeta ion taka ; M3A 
are or light tank M8Al..... 387, 205. 07 19, 860. 25 om 
Ss 6 4 2 8 ee VT ee ee 4, 149, 936. 00 5, 000. 00 + ae 
Spare partsfortanks.......... 935, 491. 65 99, 274. 58 * 2m 
SN See SES ight AT-11 aircraft (trainers). .... . 667, 208. 00 160, 000. 00 Sept. 29 
Drill cartridges, miscellaneous equipment . 37, 629. 88 3, 640. 45 Nov. 3 
rg 5h BOG One patrol craft, escort ......... 1, 786, 700. 00 33, 500. 00 ae 
Deemark . «1 2 es 10 rman “E” (motor torpedo boats) | Captured enemy 42, 500. 00 | June 25, 30 
(awarded to the United States by the equipment 
Tripartite Naval Commission). 
} a ae ee 12 P-47D, one AT-7 or AT-11 aircraft . . 1, 275, 654. 00 98, 000. 00 | May 7 
0 Se en ee PINS ys pe a ee es 0 boa 5, 240, 250. 00 540, 000. 00 | Sept. 
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SURPLUS NONDEMILITARIZED COMBAT MATERIEL—Continued 














Country Description of matériel Procurement cost Sales price Date of transfer 
1947 
El Salvador. .... One AT-11 aircraft (advanced trainer). . . $83, 401. 00 $20, 000. 00 | Oct. 7 
Gneve parte for tanks «i 636k ke eR 11, 609. 76 580. 56 | Nov. 13 
—— belt link and miscellaneous car- 3, 576. 98 358 18 “ 24 
ridges. 
Miscellaneous cartridges, metallic belt link, 58, 892. 16 5, 075. 11 | Oct. 28 
shells, shot, rifle grenades, signals. 
SS 6: wh). -04teeau SS NS a oe 2 ib ce @ eats 6, 404, 750. 00 660, 000. 00 | Sept. 
ss s.ehe 4m © 6 6 6 oe be 6: eens 9, 408, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 | Nov. 5 
5 patrol crafts, escort. ......2... 8, 933, 500. 00 150, 000. 00 a 
Pe, ss een Bis 10 German “E” motor torpedo boats | Captured enemy 42,500.00 | June 17, 
(awarded to the United States by the equipment Aug. 4 
Tripartite Naval Commission). 
ro eS eee 7 OS NS kk es kk se ees 1, 590, 000. 00 | 1, 078, 000. 00 | Feb. 
ee 6 ew 6 IOS One AT-6D aircraft (advanced trainer) . . 25, 029. 0C 5, 000. 00 | Oct. 2 











AUTHORIZATIONS FOR RETRANSFER OF LEND-LEASE ARTICLES IN BRITISH MILITARY 


INVENTORY, APRIL 1 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 








Retransferee government Item Quantity 
EY a ae ae Engines, aircraft, Packard Merlin 266 (installed in British fighters on 
loan to Belgium, equipment for two squadrons). 
Sa eee Gunsights, gyro, Mark XIv oe Re he Ek Oe ee ek eee eee 18 
Czechoslovakia. ..... Pees, BE 626)4 6 ole hE AS See 41 
Spare blades for Hamilton propellors .........++++e+e-s 4! 
<u «6 a Roe BO ON a ka 8. oes e898 8 eee 68,000 rds.! 
Cah: Dae ea ek CS ee oi ese ee 18! 
Spare barrels for S4nch Browning @uee... 60 VAS ee 36! 
Spare parts for the above guns, three years’ requirements ..... . 
re. ee a be Cee Ammunition, 3-inch .50 cal. low-angle practice cartridges. .... . 451! 
Oe 5 y Gaute le tees Ammunition: 
A PE ea a eer a a 500,000 rds 
RS See Pore ee err ee eee 500,000 rds 
Bn eg Pree era ee eee ee 150,500 rds 
re hia eS got wie aida ocie ace eee ae 210,400 rds. 
ME Eg 0 0... 6 Ohl aa Ce eS ee ee 91,882 rds 
ML Sa eek 8 oak cee Oe ee di eae aan ee 20,000 rds 
Equipment surplus to British needs located in Greece, blanket author- 
ity, details of items and quantities not yet determined. 
mew Heslees. . . 2 ee a guns, Colt .5-inch (exact number undetermined, small quan- (') 
tity). 
nS) ash coe ie Explosive composition, RDX AandA2.........4.+4+4+e6-s 1,000 tons ! 
8s oo o's Halwa SE I hi Re ee 8 8 aN 2,100,000 rds. 











1 Retransfer approved as outright sale; other retransfers approved subject to continuing U. 8. right of recapture. 


Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1948: Hear- 
ings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 


propriations, House of 


sess., on the Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 
ii, 415 pp. [Department of State, pp. 223-336.] 
Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1948: Hear- 
ings Before the Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 4748, a bill 


1948, 
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THE CONGRESS 


Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st 


2nd sess. 


making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. ii, 289 pp. 
[Department of State, pp. 119-153, 170-187, 272-8.] 
Investigation of the National Defense Program: Hear- 
ings Before a Special Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Défense Program, United States Senate, 79th Cong., 
Part 36, Surplus Property Abroad, and 
Part 39, Return of Overseas Surpluses, Maintenance of 
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Naval Establishments, Canol Project, Emergency Housing 
Program, Renegotiation of War Contracts 
[Both parts indexed. ] 

Hearings Regarding the Comnrunist Infiltration of the 
Motion Picture Industry: Hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, 
80th Cong., 1st sess., Public Law 601. October 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, and 80, 1947. iv, 549 pp. 

Consolidation of International Air Carriers (Chosen 
Instrument): Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on S. 987, a bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide for the creation of a consolidated international 
air carrier for the United States, and for other purposes. 
May 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, June 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1947. 
iv, 821 pp. [Department of State, pp. 708-729, 804.] 


Transfer of Property to the Philippines 


By Executive Order 9921 (13 Federal Register 
171), the President on January 12 authorized the 
Philippine Alien Property Administrator to trans- 
fer certain property to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. The provisions of Executive Order 9921 
are as follows: 


1. The Philippine Alien Property Administra- 
tor is authorized to transfer to the Republic of the 
Philippines in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 of the Philippine Property Act of 1946, 
as soon as practicable after final payment of claims, 
costs, and expenses of administration, any prop- 
erty, or proceeds thereof, vested in or transferred 
to him pursuant to the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, as amended, and the Philippine Property Act 
of 1946. 

2. The Philippine Alien Property Administra- 
tor is authorized to transfer to the Republic of the 
Philippines in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 of the Philippine Property Act of 1946, 
prior to final adjudication of claims, costs, and 
expenses of administration when he deems it to be 
administratively feasible, and without further con- 
sideration for such transfer, property, or proceeds 
thereof, vested in or transferred to him pursuant to 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, as amended, 
and the Philippine Property Act of 1946, against 
which, in the judgment of the Administrator, no 
substantial claims, expenses, or costs of adminis- 
tration are likely to be chargeable. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Consular Offices 


The American Vice Consulate at Aruba, West Indies, 
was raised to the rank of Consulate on January 1, 1948. 
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The American Consulate at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
British West Indies, was raised to the rank of Consulate 
General, effective January 1, 1948. 







Appointments to Foreign Service 
Selection Boards 






[Released to the press January 9} 


Members of the two selection boards of the 
Foreign Service of the United States were an- 
nounced January 9 by the Department of State. 
These boards, which are composed of four repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Service and one public 
member, will prepare the list of officers recom- 
mended for promotion in 1948 under the promo- 
tion-up or selection-out system authorized by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. Similar boards were 
created for this purpose last year and were dis- 
banded after submitting their lists. Members of 
the two new selection boards will be sworn in on 
January 12 in the office of Christian M. Ravn 
Director General of the Foreign Service, and will 
begin their work immediately. The boards will 
— from six to eight weeks to submit their 
ists. 

Board A, which will consider Foreign Service 
officers in classes 2 and 3, is made up of — 


Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., Ambassador to Haiti 

Monnett B. Davis, Consul General and Counselor of 
Embassy at Shanghai, with the personal rank of 
Minister 

Hugh S. Fullerton, Consul General and Counselor of 
Embassy at Paris 

Merwin L. Bohan, Counselor for Economic Affairs at 
Mexico City 

Clark Haynes Minor, public member, official of the Inter- 
national General Electric Company, New York City 







Board B, which will consider Foreign Service 
officers in classes 4, 5, and 6, is made up of— 


Joseph Flack, Ambassador to Bolivia 

James Hugh Keeley, Jr., Minister to Syria 

Howard K. Travers, Consul General at Vancouver 

H. Merrell Benninghoff, Consul General at Dairen 

James Henry Rowe, public member, official of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, Washington 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Trade. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1588. 
Pub. 2781. 31 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines—Signed at Manila 
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July 4, 1946; amended by exchange of notes signed 
October 22, 1946; proclaimed by the President of the 
United States of America December 17, 1946; supple- 
mentary proclamation issued by the President January 
8, 1947; entered into force January 2, 1947. 


Air Transport Services: Routes to and from Fiji Island. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1640. Pub. 


2942. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland Amending Agreement of February 11, 1946— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
December 20, 1946 and January 27, 1947; entered 
into force January 27, 1947. 


Commercial Relations. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1642. Pub. 2944. 3 pp. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Chile Extending Agreement of July 30, 1946—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Santiago July 30, 1947; 
entered into force July 30, 1947. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1654. Pub. 2962. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Siam—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Bangkok September 5, 1947; entered into force 
September 5, 1947. 


Germany: Distribution of Reparation, Establishment of 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, Restitution of Monetary 
Gold. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1655. Pub. 2966. 31 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 

Other Governments—Opened for signature at Paris 

January 14, 1946; signed for the United States of 

— January 14, 1946; entered into force January 
, 1946. 


The World Talks Over Its Food and Agricultural Prob- 
—  d N. BE, Dodd. Conference Series 105. Pub. 3002. 
pp. 10¢. 


An article by the Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Geneva conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of last August and September, describ- 
ing the steps taken by that conference with regard to 
the world’s current and long-range food problems. 


Rice. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1627. 
Pub. 2905. Tpp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States, Brazil, and 
the United Kingdom, Modifying Agreement of Decem- 
ber 21, 19483—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Rio de Janeiro December 23, 1946; entered into force 
December 23, 1946. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Ecuador. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1645. Pub. 
247. 18 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Ecuador, 

Further Extending and Modifying Agreement of Feb- 

ruary 24, 1942—Hffected by exchange of notes signed 

fh Quito June 21, 1947; entered into force June 21, 
7, 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Hon- 
duras. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1646, 
Pub. 2958. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Honduras, 
Amending and Extending Agreement of May 8, 1942— 
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Effected by exchange of notes signed at Tegucigalpa 
May 13, 1947; entered into force May 13, 1947; effec- 
tive from May 1, 1947. 


Treaty of Peace With Italy. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1648. Pub. 2960. 511 pp. $1.25. 


Dated at Paris February 10, 1947; ratified by the 
President of the United States June 14, 1947; pro- 
claimed by the President September 15, 1947; entered 
into force September 15, 1947. 


Paris Peace Conference 1946: 
Selected Documents 


[Released to the press January 17] 


The Department of State released on January 17 
a volume which contains a selection of documents 
setting forth the deliberations and recommenda- 
tions of the Paris peace conference of 1946 at- 
tended by 21 nations. The conference was held 
for the re of considering the draft treaties 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
pan Finland which had been prepared by the 
Council of toe, Ministers. Although the al 
ceedings of the Paris conference have not been 
restricted they were prepared only in a few copies 
for official use and have therefore not previously 
been available to the general public. 

Photographic reproduction has been employed 
in producing this volume, thus making available 
to the public facsimile copies of the documents in 
their —— form as distributed at the 
conference. The compilation is divided into two 
main categories, dealing with (1) the participants, 
organization, and procedures of the conference, 
and (2) consideration of each of the five draft 
treaties in the primary commissions and in plenary 
sessions. There is also included an appendix of 
three om my documents concerning the 
statute of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

This volume is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $6 a copy. 


Foreign Agriculture 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture, has consolidated its two 
monthly periodicals, Agriculture in the Americas 
and F Agriculture, effective in January 1948. 
Thé combined publication is entitled Foreign Agri- 
culture. Paid subscriptions are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. For a sample 
copy write to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Erratum: Habana Meeting of U. N. Conference on 
Trade and Employment | 


Bulletin of January 11, 1948, page 39, first column, first 
paragraph, second line: Delete “will be forthcoming if 
trade is rigorously re-”. 
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Our new international p ms for European 
aid have been full neaniel to the Gna in 
recent messages. e appropriation already en- 
acted will provide ‘stoneay” assistance through 
next March to the European countries in most ur- 
gent need—France, Italy, and Austria—as well as 
aid to China. It is essential that we move as soon 
as possible to a positive program for promotion of 
European recovery. 

In addition to the European Recovery Program, 
other international-aid programs for several coun- 
tries, including China, are provided for under pro- 
posed legislation. Definite recommendations on 
these programs will be transmitted shortly. Also, 
I urge again enactment of the inter-American mili- 
tary cooperation bill proposed last May. Esti- 
mates of appropriations and expenditures for this 

a of programs have been included in the 

udget. 

Expenditures. By far the largest international 
expenditures in the fiscal year 1949 will be under 
the European Recovery Program—4 billion dol- 
lars, in addition to 500 million dollars in the fiscal 
par 1948. Expenditures under other proposed 

egislation for aid are estimated at 60 million dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1948 and 440 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1949. 

The Export-Import Bank will continue in the 
fiscal year 1949 to make loans to expand interna- 
tional trade and promote economic development, 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere. The 
need for such loans will decline, however, when the 
dollar problem of Western Hemisphere countries 
is eased as a result of purchases in these countries 
under the European Recovery Program. Dis- 
bursements of the Bank’s funds will also decline 
because its large loan authorizations to several 
European countries are rapidly being exhausted 
during the current fiscal year. Plans for the 
European Recovery Program call for use of the 
Bank’s facilities to administer loans made under 
the new program. 

The largest expenditures for foreign relief now 
fall under the occupied-areas program. These ex- 
penditures are handled by the Army and are 


*Excerpts from The President’s Budget Message for 
1949 and Selected Budget Statements which was released 
to the press by the White House on Jan. 10, 1948. See also 
8S. Doc. 106, 80th Cong., Ist Sess. 








chiefly for shipments of goods to prevent diseagg 
and unrest. They will increase in both the 1948 
and 1949 fiscal years. The increase in 1948 will be 
caused largely by sharply higher prices, a severg 
German crop failure, extensive storm to 
Japanese crops, and the British dollar sho 

Since the United Kingdom is no longer able to meet 
dollar costs for essential supplies for the bizonal 
area of Germany, the United States is now assum- 
ing this expense. The British will continue to 
finance purchases from sterling areas. Expendi- 
tures under this program will increase still fur. 
ther in the fiscal year 1949 because all dollar costs 
of imports for relief in the bizonal area must be 
paid by the United States for the entire fiscal year, 

Expenditures under the interim-aid and post- 
Unrra programs will be completed in the Fiscal 
year 1949. Most of the shipments under these 
—— will be made in the current fiscal year, 

ut expenditures lag behind shipments. 

Payments to the Philippine Republic to make 
partial compensation for war damage and to aid 
in its rehabilitation are now increasing. I renew 
the recommendation that the Congress enact legis- 
lation to carry out our pledge to provide certain 
benefits to Philippine veterans. 

Estimates for the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 for 
membership in international organizations include 
disbursement of part of a proposed loan to the 
United Nations for construction of permanent 
headquarters. 

The budget for the Department of State includes 
amounts needed under proposed legislation to 
carry out an effective foreign informational and 
cultural program. This program is essential in 
order to present to the world an accurate picture 
of United States policies and to counter misleading 
propaganda. An adequate information program 
will greatly increase the effectiveness of our inter- 
national political and economic policies, especially 
in Europe. 

Appropriations. A supplemental 1948 appro- 
priation of 6.8 billion dollars is included in this 
budget for the first 15 months of the European 
Recovery Program. This appropriation would be 
available for obligation through the fiscal year 
1949 and would be used mainly in that year. Ex- 
perience with programs involving similar procure 
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ment problems indicates that the margin between 
the recommended appropriation and the 4.5-bil- 
lion-dollar expenditure estimate during the same 

riod is reasonable. To permit systematic and 
economical placement of orders for later delivery, 
appropriations must be substantiall gna than 
expenditures in the initial phase of the ? sig 08a 
In addition, bills for a portion of the goods 
shipped in one fiscal year are not paid until the 
following year, and this lag of expenditures is 
particularly significant in a large new program. 

Other recommended 1948 supplemental appro- 
priations, to be spent mainly in 1949 and later 
years, include 300 million dollars for other foreign- 
aid programs, 65 million dollars for the loan to 


THE DEPARTMENT 


the United Nations for headquarters construction, 
and smaller amounts for Department of State pro- 


grams. 

Because of the , supplemental appropria- 
tions for international activities recommended for 
the fiscal year 1948 aporegeienens for 1949 total 
only 2.1 billion dollars. The two main items are 
1,250 million dollars for the Army p in oc- 
cupied areas and an estimate of 450 million dollars 
for aid pro under proposed legislation. 
Recommend egg totaling 133 million 
dollars for Philippine programs are below 
estimated expenditures because a portion of the 
a ag for the current year will remain 
available for expenditure next year. 
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[Fiscal years. In millions] 




















Expenditures 
A 
Program or agency Actual, Estimate, Estimate rag 14 
1947 1948 1949 
prnsruction snd neniieetien: Conteaieals teititatend esoe oa Gab @) 
uropean Recover ro ON oi Een 6 ao eee , 
Other proposed ai legislation See by Boe On eet ee Oe ea eee 60 440 2 $450 
Cp PM ho ee ag 6. ge». eo ee: eee $937 736 Wet oS Ks 
Treasury loan to United Kingdom... ......-+seseeees 2, 050 ES Sere eae s Mee 
Subscriptions to International Bank and Fund ......... bo Gee oo. own ES eee ce 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans to United Kingdom. . — 38 —40 eee ee 
ee STS ee ee es PES —47 CR i ws + ss eFOse @ ¥58 
egieenanmaen Gan Geen Ge BOOED 66s 6.0 3 us ee) sw eS 6 Obs 1s Ge ae 275 pe Oe 
me relief: 
oreign (interim) aid (Foreign Aid Act of 1947)... . 1... ew ele ew eee 375 Maries Fes 
Te” BESS ae ane eae Pee 514 998 1, 250 1, 250 
Relief assistance to war-devastated areas (post-UNRRA). .....|/..... 272 3 re ee 
REN a? 5a a ak ke oe et ak bk RES es oa eee ee 1, 489 201 ie ES 
International Refugee Organization .........++4+4ee)eee8e-s 71 71 71 
Merete ake ak pa Sy Varma eg peel a ee 3 es eee 5 
Philippine war damage and rehabilitation: 
esent _——— Se gi an Lan IaPOMe Ge igt cae ie PRR eel wee et 73 95 180 116 
Propose legislation for veterans’ bemefite. . . 2... se see ele ee wo ole wees 16 16 
Membership in international organizations: 
NN FP OO Ear Parr id ee ee 17 25 24 24 
Prop x Go 5 or Wl IARI Nb hse ia NO eo ae ok, ee 15 34 4 
gs relations: 
epartment of State: 
rey oe a aac aa a eR we ae 111 160 164 151 
PE HNO. 5a oc 6 se AREA ee eS es ae ee 20 16 20 
OE a a 66 eek a Oe ew be. eee bie ee OS ek ee 6 7 7 1 
NE a 00 be OR ae ee ee eS eee 6, 540 5, 533 7, 009 2, 104 

















1949 


1 A 1948 supplemental appropriation of 6.8 billion dollars is anticipated for the period from Apr. 1, 1948, to June 30, 


? A 1948 supplemental appropriation of 300 million dollars is also included in this budget. 


’ Less than one-half million dollars. 
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Foreign Aid and Reconstruction 

The Stake of the Businessman in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Address by 
the Secretary of State 

Relation of European Recovery Program to 
American Foreign Policy. Statement 
by the Secretary of State 

Country Studies on Erp Released 

No Provision for Military Bases in Euro- 
pean Recovery Program 

Charles E. Moore Consultant to Amac. . . 

Burton Y. Berry Assigned to AMac .... 


Economic Affairs 

Toward a World Maritime Organization: 
Part I. Developments from 1897-1946. 
Article by Eula McDonald 

China To Send Mission to U.S. on Aid 


Nonenemy Status of Italy, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. Statement by the 
Secretary of the Treasury 

U.S. Representative and Advisers to ITv 
Council 

Transfer of Nondemilitarized Combat 
Matériel: 

Authorizations and Transfers of Surplus 
Nondemilitarized Combat Matériel . . 
Authorizations for Retransfer of Lend- 
Lease Articles in British Military In- 
ventory, April 1 Through September 


Transfer of Property to the Philippines 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Necessity for International Cooperation in 
Aviation Matters. Statement by 
Laurence 8. Kuter 

General Policy 


U.S. Rejects Yugoslav Demand for Im- 
mediate Release of Frozen Assets. 
Exchange of Notes Between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Yugoslav Am- 


Treaty Information 
Status of General Agreement on Tariffs and 


The Department 
President’s Budget on International Affairs 
and Finance 


The Congress 


The Foreign Service 


Consular Offices 
Appointments to Foreign Service Selection 


Publications 


Department of State 


Paris Peace Conference 1946: Selected 
Documents 


Foreign Agriculture 


Contvibulons 


Bula McDonald, author of the article on a wor’d maritime organ- 
ization, is a foreign-affairs analyst in the Division of Historical Policy 
Research, Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
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